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llim  I^OIFN  the  street  comes  the 
smartly  uniformed  line  of  marchers — "All 
out  of  step  but  Jim.”  The  precise,  rhythmical 
step  of  all  the  others  is  ruined  because  Jim 
can’t  quite  keep  the  stride. 

Just  so  in  a  musical  organization — when 
one  member  is  playing  an  instrument  that 
is  not  in  exact  tonal  blend,  it  spoils  the 
ensemble  effea  of  all. 

Every  Pan-American  instrument  is  built  to 


the  same  high  standard  of  quality.  Each  has 
a  definite  tonal  relation  to  the  other.  With 
a  complete  set  of  Pan- Americans  you  have 
matched  instrumentation,  which  gives  that 
ensemble  eflFea  as  of  one  mighty  instrument. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  individual 
player  is  this  high  quality,  which  assures  beau¬ 
tiful  tone,  accurate  scale,  light  aaion,  depend¬ 
able  mechanism.  In  ensemble  or  solo,  Pan- 
American  qualities  are  equally  appreciated. 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  — A  Complete  Set  or  Single 
Instrument.  We’ll  gladly  arrange  a  demonstration  of 
Pan-American  matched  tone  quality  for  supervisors  or  in¬ 
structors  —  with  a  complete  set  of  instruments,  no  obliga¬ 
tion  involved.  Any  player,  too,  may  have  free  trial  of  single 
instrument  at  home.  Send  now  for  catalogue  and  details; 
mention  whether  interested  in  set  or  name  individual  in¬ 
strument.  Pan-American  is  the  only  complete  line  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised,  moderately  priced,  faaory  guaranteed 
band  instruments  in  the  world. 


PAN-AMERICAN 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  &  CASE  COMPANY 

621  Pan-American  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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TOP  dreaming  about  your  “letter”. 
Get  it!  You  aren’t  limited  to  foot¬ 
ball,  track,  basketball  or  ' the  tank. 
Get  your  “letter”  in  the  school  band, 


A  Holton  Revelation  Instrument  Makes  ^ 
It  Easier  for  You  to  Win  Your  Letter  ♦ 


A  Holton  “Revelation”  Band  Instrument,  whether  it  is  a  Trumpet,  Trombone, 
Cornet,  or  Saxophone,  will  smooth  the  way  to  success  for  you.  The  Holton- 
Clarke  Cornet,  with  its  perfect  scale,  is  extremely  easy  to  blow,  and  its  unusual 
ftexibility  will  please  you.  The  Trumpet,  always  true  to  pitch,  gives  a  pure, 
true  tone  —  remarkable  for  its  brilliance  and  penetration.  The  big-toned  Trom¬ 
bone,  true  in  every  register,  slides  in  perfect  alignment,  and  frictionless  action, 
—  it  has  no  “wolf”  tones.  The  playing,  even  when  starting  a  tone,  is  effortless. 
Favoring  a  tone  is  a  thing  of  the  past  when  playing  a  Holton  Saxophone.  It 
has  perfect  harmony  in  every  key;  exquisite  balance  eliminates  teqsion,  and, 
because  of  its  many  patented,  exclusive  features,  it  plays  with  marvelous  ease. 
The  other  instruments  in  the  Holton  “Revelation”  line,  the  French  Horn,  Con¬ 
cert  Horn,  Euphonium,  Pryorphone,  and  the  Basses,  are  all  built  on  the  Holton 
principle  of  creating  only  perfect  instruments. 


Holton  Collegiate  Instruments 

—  are  popular-priced  editions  of  famous  Holton  originals.  While  lower  in 
price  they  possess  the  true  Holton  tone. 

Designed  for  the  school  band  where  tone  quality  is  desired  but  lack  of  funds 
will  not  permit  the  purchase  of  the  more  expensive  instruments. 


10  DAYS  FREE  LOAN 


Satisfy  yourself  how  a  Holton  Band  Instrument  will  help  you  to  win  your 
“letter”.  At  absolutely  no  expense  to  you,  we  will  lend  you  any  instrument  you 
desire  for  10  days.  If  at  the  end  of  10  days  you  desire  to  keep  the  instrument 
of  your  choice,  we’ll  arrange  for  easy  payments.  Send  the  coupon  to  us  today 
for  a  FREE  beautiful  new  illustrated  catalog  of  both  the  famous  Holton 
“Revelation”  and  “Collegiate”  Band  Instruments. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

1233  CHURCH  STREET 

ELKHORN,  -  -  -  WISCONSIN 


The  Holton  Band 
Plan 


(The  Guaranteed  Scheol  Band  Plan) 

Our  plan  is  so  successful  that  we  guaran¬ 
tee  a  playing  band  in  12  weeks.  We 
handle  all  the  details  without  worrying 
the  superintendent,  without  conflict  with 
your  class  work  or  school  routine.  We 
interest  the  parents  in  our  plan,  do  all  the 
organizing,  furnish  the  instruments  with 
no  risk  of  financial  loss  to  school  or  pupil. 
If  at  the  end  of  12  weeks  the  band  is  not 
enthusiastically  and  correctly  playing,  we 
take  back  the  instruments,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  have  oost  you  nothing. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  COMPANY, 

1233  Church  Street, 

Elkhom,  Wisconsin.  • 

□  Send  me  a  FREE  Loan  Application  and  your  catalog.  Tm  interested  in 


(Instrument) 

□  Send  me  details  of  your  School  Band  Plan. 


Name 


Town 


Don't  foil  to  mention  The  Sekool  Mntieien  when  writing  Advertitert, 
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f  'W e  oAre  flaking  oAmerica  iMusical”  i 

Number  18  of  «  Series  of  Photographs  U 


COLOSTON  R.  TUTTLE 


Dirtetor  of  the  Morion,  Indiono,  High  School  Bend,  second  piece  winners  in  the  Nntiottel 
Contest,  end  President  of  the  Issdietse  School  Bend  end  Orchestre  Association. 


Read  on  page  42  how  Mr.  Tuttle  is  helping  to  Make  America  MuticaL 
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OFFiaAL  PUBUCATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATION 


Rabat  L.  Shaphad.  Ediar 

EXECUTIVE  and  EDITORIAL  OFFICES 
Suit*  2900,  230  No.  Michigan  BIvtL,  Chicago,  III. 
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’'Winners!  In  America’s  Greatest  School  Band  Contest” .  6 

Forty-two  bonds  in  three  closses  mtsemble  in  Oklahomo’s  miracle  city  of  oil  and 
Indians  in  congest  for  trophies,  plaqnes,  and  medals, 

’’The  Big  Parade” . 10 

A  river  of  color  and  sparkle  flows  downs  the  main  streets  of  Tsdsa  while  a  hundred 
thousand  Oklahomans  cheer  the  marching  batsds.  > 

’’Aurora  Wins  in  a  Walk” . 12 

A  band  of  three  thousand  school  musicians  plays  under  the  baton  of  Liesst, 
Commander  John  Philip  Sousa.  Aurora  (Class  A)  wins  in  spirited  marching 
contest. 

’’Orchestras  Compete  in  National  Contest” . 14 

At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  National  Orchestra  Contest  is  staged  in  magnificent 
Severance  Hall. 

’’Solo  and  Ensemble  Events  at  Cleveland  and  Tulsa” . 16 

Largest  registration  of  contenders  in  the  history  of  this  department  of  school 
miuic  competition.  Read  the  list.  Study  the  grades.  Do  you  think  you  might 
have  won  a  prize? 

’’Chicago  in  1933” . 20 

Mayor  Cermak  sends  his  "ambassador”  to  Tulsa  to  invite  the  contest  to  Chicago 
in  1933,  year  of  "Century  of  Progress”  World’s  Fair. 

’’What  Happened  at  Your  Association  Meetings” . 21 

Great  strides  forward  in  Association  affairs.  New  dues.  New  entry  fees.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  be  a  bigger  and  better  official  organ  in  1931-32.  Read 
this  careftsUy.  , 

”78  Bands  in  Wisconsin  State  Contest” . . 22 

Largest  School  Band  Contest  ever  conducted. 

”Our  Sousa  now  a  Pawnee  Indian” .  . . 23 

Astd  he  took  the  "peace  pipe”  home  with  him. 

’’New!  A  Clarinet  with  a  Big  Bass  Voice,”  by  Mel  Webster . 26 

Will  this  new  instrument  change  the  present  ideas  of  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
mentation? 

’’Well,  that’s  my  Story,”  by  Ed  Chenette . 28 

This  wnriter  has  some  startling  ideas  about  contests.  Don’t  miss  this  feature  article, 
wrritten  exclusively  for  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

’’Orchestra  vs.  Band,”  by  James  R.  Gillette . 30 

Somebody  started  an  argument.  And  the  farther  it  goes,  the  better  it  gets.  Read 
what  THIS  wnriter  has  to  say. 

^  ’’Radio  Instruction  on  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments  is  a  Success,” 

by  Josep  E.  Maddy . 31 

Is  the  time  not  far  distant  when  both  art  and  academic  subjects  will  be  taught  by 
'radio?  This  article  wdll  make  you  wonder. 

’’Banjos  and  Guitars,”  by  Lloy4  Loot . 32 

There’s  some  information  of  special  interest  and  importance  in  this  final  instal¬ 
ment. 
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Drum  Corps 
Ready  to  go  when  School 

Reopens/ 


ORGANIZE  a  drum 
corps  this  summer 
so  that  when  school 
opens  again  in  the  fall,  you 
will  have  a  crack  outfit 
ready  to  play  for  the  first  games. 

Think  of  the  fim  you’d  have!  Just 
get  some  of  the  fellows  together 
and  with  Ludwig’s  simple  5  Step 
Plan  you  can  have  your  drum  corps 
organized  and  ready  to  play  after  3 
rehearsals.  'Then  after  playing  this 
summer — perhaps  at  parades  and  celebra¬ 
tions — you  will  be  ready  to  "knock  them 
cold’’  at  school  in  the  fall. 

LUDWIG’S  5  Step  Plan 
Makes  It  Easy 

You  need  no  experience  to  have  a  drum 
corps — any  musician  can  do  this,  and  with 


Ludwig’s  clear,  easily  followed  instructions  success 
is  cenain.  We  help  you  at  every  step.  It  is  this  same 
5  Step  Plan  which  has  turned  out  scores  of  crack 
drum  corps  in  schools  everywhere. 

Ludwig  drums  have  such  clear,  resonant 
tone,  such  compelling  volume  and  respon¬ 
siveness  that  beginners  learn  quickly  and 
progress  is  rapid.  Leading  professionals  every¬ 
where  choose  LucJwig  drums  for  their  brilli¬ 
ance  and  marvelous  accuracy. 

Plan  now  to  have  a  crack  drum  corps  that 
will  command  everyone’s  attention  next  fall 
and  win  glory  and  recognition 
for  your  school  at  all  events. 
'There’ll  be  plenty  of  pep  and 
school  spirit  when  you  swing 
down  the  field  in  your  jaunry  uni¬ 
forms,  with  snappy  equipment. 

Send  coupon  now  for  full  de¬ 
tails  so  you  can  get  organized 
this  summer.  No  obligation. 


LUDWIG  Drums 
for  Every  Purpose 


Ludwig  is  headquarters 
for  all  drum  equipment- 
band,  orchestra  and  drum 
corps.  Write  for  catalog, 
in  colors,  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  complete 
line  of  Ludwig  drums  and 
accessories.  Contains  also 
many  items  of  interest 
to  the  modem  drummer. 


DRUM  CORPS  HEARQUARTERS 

LUDWie  &  LUDWIG 

615C  Ludwig  Building,  1611-27  North  Lincoln  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Let  Us  Moil  You  This  Free  Book 

Check  coupon  now  for  drum  corps  or¬ 
ganizing  book,  "Here  They  Come,”  which 
explains  in  detail  Ludwig's  3  Step  Plan 
and  contains  illustrations  of  many  suc¬ 
cessful  drum  corps  organized  on  this  plan. 


LUDWIG  &  LUDWIG,  61SC  Ludwia  Buildina.  1611-27  N.  Liocoln  St. 
CHICAGO.  lUlNOIS 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  details  of  )  Step  Plan  and  free  book  [  ]  "Here  They  Come." 


-Static 


[  ]  Check  here  if  you  want  Ludwig  Drums  and  Accessories  Catalog. 


Let’s  p^tronitt  the  AJvertuert  who  potromif*  omr  nMgarnM. 


The  Editor^s  Page 


WE  ARE  particularly  proud  of  the  two  pictures 
reproduced  on  padres  24  and  25.  The  picture  of 
the  Joliet  Township  nig^h  School  Band  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  performance  of  winning  Arst  place  in  Class  A  of  the 
Sixth  Annual  National  School  Band  Contest  was  made  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night  in  a  moderately  lighted  auditorium  by 
the  use  of  Photoflash,  which  so  relieves  the  “startle”  of 
the  old  time  flash  light  that  the  musicians,  though  unpre¬ 
pared,  were  undisturbed  and  unannoyed  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  won,  in  a  mighty  close  contest. 

The  picture  was  made  in  three  shots — three  separate 
eight  by  ten  photographs  which  were  afterwards  joined 
together.  It  was  a  surprise  scoop  for  Lee  Krupnick,  news 
photographer,  assigned  to  cover  the  contest  flnals  Satur¬ 
day  night.  He  was  really  photographing  the  Coliseum  and 
its  record  crowd,  unconscious  of  what  particular  band  was 
performing  at  the  moment.  It  was  not  until  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Tulsa  World  was  off  the  press  that  the 
lettering  on  the  big  bass  drum  in  the  photograph  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  the  value  of  the  picture,  which  had  been  cast 
aside  and  unpublished,  realized. 

The  section  of  seats  behind  the  platform  where  the  band 
performed  was  reserved  for  the  judges.  In  the  extreme 
foreground,  left  and  right,  you  will  see  Harding,  Simmons, 
O’Neill,  Sousa,  and  perhaps  you  can  And  many  others  whom 
you  know. 

The  other  picture  shows  the  massed  band  with  some  of 
the  judges  and  Lieutenant  Commander  John  Philip  Sousa 
on  the  directors’  platform. 


CHICAGO  IN  1933 

For  the  Eighth  National  School  Band  Contest  in  1933, 
Chicago  has  extended  its  official  invitation.  That  is  the 
year  of  the  great  Century  of  Progress  Exposition. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  just  as  intriguing  for  the 
selection  of  “The  Wonder  City”  as  host  to  the  contest  two 
years  hence.  “Chicago,”  writes  Otto  B.  Heaton,  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Music  Masters,  “is  the  out¬ 
standing  community  in  the  musical  world  today.  .  .  .  No 
other  city  can  match  this  for  the  number  of  children 
receiving  music  instruction  in  the  schools.” 

So  Chicago  becomes  a  magnetic  attraction  to  events 
musical.  It  is  school  music  conscious.  It  is  a  veritable 
shrine  of  the  Muse,  at  the  feet  of  which  the  Nation’s  school 
bands  shall  want  to  gather  in  1933. 


EDITORIAL  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  GlenvUle  Torch”  of  the  Glenville  High 
Sohool  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Majorie  Buekholz,  Editor-in- 
Chief.) 


MAKING  OUR  OWN  MUSIC 

WHEN  a  student  spends  eight  hours  a  day  between 
classwork  and  studying,  he  is  in  dire  need  of  a 
change  to  break  the  routine.  Modem  educators, 
realizing  this  fact,  have  provided  our  schools  with  recrea¬ 
tional  equipment  that  exercises  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind;  with  art  departments  that  develop  an  appreciation 
of  beauty  and  frequently  inspire  self-expression,  and  with 
music  departments  that  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  lungs 


and  render  other  services  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
write  a  longer  discussion. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  and  inflnitely  satisfying 
in  making  music.  To  hear  music  is  uplifting,  for  it  is  a 
medium  by  which  we  may  express  our  emotions  and  even 
our  thoughts.  When  a  group  of  people  raise  their  voices 
in  unison  or  form  all  shades  of  harmony,  blending  together, 
they  experience  an  elation  that  can  come  only  to  those 
who  suddenly  And  themselves  speaking  the  same  language, 
sympathetic  with  each  other’s  views. 

In  our  school  we  feel  that  we  appreciate  the  bands  of 
music:  we  possess  four  splendid  music  organizations  be¬ 
sides  many  classes,  so  that  we  can  safely  say  a  great 
majority  of  our  students  participate  in  them.  Our  band 
and  orchestra, '  the  instrumental  organizations  which  won 
first  and  second  places  respectively  in  the  recent  contests, 
are  well  known  for  their  attainments.  But  while  we  take 
a  justifiable  pride  in  our  popularity  and  the  recognition 
that  has  been  rendered  us,  we  know  that  our  deepest  satis¬ 
faction,  our  greatest  joys,  come  in  making  our  own  music. 


POEM  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  Northeast  Courier”  of  the  Northeast  High 
School  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  David  B.  Ormiston, 
Executive  Editor.) 

ONE  PERFECT  NIGHT 

Ola  Arends 

Alpha  Literary  Society 

A  billowy  cloud 
To  pillow  my  head. 

A  vast  sky  of  blue 
To  blanket  my  bed. 

A  wee,  tiny  star 
That  twinkles  and  gleams 
Like  a  small  magic  lamp 
To  guide  all  my  dreams. 

A  low  gust  of  wind 
That  sings  lullabys 
To  croon  through  the  tr^e-tops. 

Caress  my  tired  eyes. 

Then,  sleep — hea,venly  sleep. 

Like  a  vapor — a  mist 
That  eddies  and  swirls 
Then  doesn’t  exist. 

Shall  drift  in  around  me. 

Like  fog  settle  down 
Until  in  its  folds 
I  struggle  and  drown. 

'  And  diffused  over  all 

Like  the  moon’s  silvery  light, 

God’s  love  shines,  and  makes  this 
One  perfect  night. 

Faith  is  a  higher  faculty  than  reason. — Bailey. 

Kind  words  are  the  music  of  the  world.  They  have  a 
power  which  seems  to  be  beyond  natural  causes. 

— F.  W.  Faber. 
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THEY  WIN.  Archie  R.  McAUisler,  whose  Joiiet,  lUhsois,  Township  Hizh  School  Band  won  first  place  in  Class  A. 
William  Rerelli,  whose  Hobart,  Indiana,  High  School  Band  won  first  place  in  Class  B,  and  Alex  P.  V.  Enssa,  whose 
Nicolet  High  School  Batsd  of  West  DePere,  Wisconsin,  won  first  place  in  Class  C. 


Winners! 

In  Americans  Greatest 
School  Band  Contest 


Joliet,  this  year’s  victor.  .If  Senn 
should  win  again  next  year,  the  trophy 
will  be  hers  for  keeps.  Joliet  will 
have  two  more  winnings  to  go. 

Marion,  Second 

But  this  year’s  contest  upset  any 
notion  that  may  have  existed  that  the 
possibility  of  winning  the  grand  prize 
in  Class  A  has  been  limited  to  rela¬ 
tively  a  few  bands.  It  proved  how 
easily  the  picture  may  be  upset  by 
new  entrants.  Joliet  presented  a  won¬ 
derful  exposition  and  made  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  record  in  the  sight  reading 
contest  which  boosted  their  final  score 
materially.  But  with  all  that  they  did 
not  win  in  a  “walk  away.”  Marion, 
Indiana,  was  close  on  their  heels. 

In  fact,  for  the  listener,  apprecia¬ 
tive  but  untrained  in  the  technique  of 
judging,  it  would  have  been  difilcult 
to  decide  between  the  two.  Although 
almost  a  newcomer  in  the  National 
Contest,  C.  R.  Tuttle,  President  of  the 
Indiana  State  School  Band  Associa¬ 
tion  and  director  of  the  Winona  Band 
Camp,  has  developed  a  playing  organ¬ 
ization  that  is  inspiring  to  listen  to. 


most  brilliant  National  School  Band 
Contest  yet  on  record. 

Joliet,  Pint 

It  is  no  longer  news  that  the  Joliet 
Township  High  School  Band,  under 
the  infallible  direction  of  Archie  R. 
McAllister,  carried  home  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  this  gala  event.  The 
band,  accomplishing  this  feat  this 
year,  had  to  be  close  to  flawless  be¬ 
cause  the  competition  was  keen — 
keener  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
All  of  the  bands,  participating  in  the 
finals  of  all  three  classes,  were  head 
and  shoulders  above  similar  efforts  of 
a  year  ago.  Mr.  McAllister  has  de¬ 
veloped  this  year  a  much  better  band 
than  that  which,  under  his  baton,  won 
the  National  Championship  in  1926, 
’27,  and  ’28  and  took  the  first  and 
only  National  Trophy  ever  taken  home 
for  keeps. 

The  score  in  the  competition  for 
the  present  trophy  is  two  in  favor  of 
Nicholas  Senn  High  School  Band,  Chi¬ 
cago;  who  has  had  the  trophy  two 
years,  having  won  it  in  1929  and  re¬ 
tained  it  in  1930;  and  one  in  favor  of 


IF  the  band  from  Hornell,  New 
York,  had  been  able  to  make  the 
trip  and  keep  its  registered  ap-' 
pointment  with  the  Sixth  Annual  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  Contest,  held  at 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  May  21, 22,  and^3,  it 
would  have  done  twc^  important  things. 
First,  it  would  have  brought  the  total 
number  of  visiting  bands  up  to  an  even 
pitch  with  last  year’s  contest  held  at 
Flint,  Michigan,  and  it  would  have 
established  a  new  travel  distance  rec¬ 
ord. 

But  Hornell  failed  to  appear.  So 
the  distance  record  went  to  the  small¬ 
est  band  in  the  contest — ^twenty-four 
tiny  musicians  from  a  mining  center 
of  two  thousand  people  in  southwest¬ 
ern  New  Mexico.  Almost  half  of  this 
group,  the  Lordsburg  Mavericks,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  W.  C.  Meams, 
himself  only  twenty-three,  are  young¬ 
sters  from  the  grade  school.  Two  are 
girls, '  Mary  Josephine  DeMoss,  and 
Pamelia  Nicholson.  Although  organ¬ 
ized  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  band 
won  first  place  in  its  state.  So  this 
little  band  became  a  factor  in  the 
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Here  are  the  41  Bands  that  Competed  and  one  that  Marched 


Class  A 

1.  Joliet  Township  Hi$rh  School,  Illinois,  A.  R. 

McAllister  . 10339.6 

2.  Marion,  Indiana,  High  School,  C.  R.  Tuttle . . .  9943.5 

3.  Mason  City  High  School,  Iowa,  G.  R.  Prescott.  9942 

4.  Nicholas  Senn  High  School,  Chicago,  Capt. 

Ostergren .  9907.6 

6.  Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  Capt. 

Barabash  . 

6.  East  High  School,  Aurora,  Illinois,  M.  W. 

Rosenbarger  .  9624.6 

Class  B 

1.  Hobart,  Indiana,  High  School,  William  Revelli .  10178 

2.  Boys’  Vocational  School,  Lansing,  Michigan, 

King  Stacy  .  9788.6 

3.  Mooseheart,  Ill.,  High  School,  G.  S.  Howard. .  9641.24 

4.  Frankfort,  Indiana,  High  School,  A.  H.  Thomas  9335.76 

6.  Menasha,  Wisconsin,  High  School,  L.  E.  Kraft  . 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  High  School,  T.  A.  Pat¬ 
terson  . 

6.  Denison,  Iowa,  High  School . 

Class  C 

1.  Nicolet  High  School,  West  DePere,  Wisconsin.  9824.76 

2.  Oxford,  Michig^an,  High  School,  Geo.  F.  Dunbar  9609.6 

3.  Cleveland,  Oklahoma,  High  School,  George  W. 

Sadlow  .  9063.26 

4.  Arthur,  Ill.,  Township  High  School,  R.  K.  Eden  8666 


6.  Richer,  Oklahoma,  High  School,  G.  L.  Kymes . .  8664 
6.  Fairfield,  Nebraska,  High  School,  J.  H.  Rennick  8483.26 
Other  Bands 

Joplin,  Missouri,  High  School,  Frank  T.  Coulter. 

Central  High  School,  'Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Albert  Weatherly. 
Cisco,  Texas,  High  School,  G.  W.  Collum. 

Amarillo,  Texas,  High  School,  Oscar  Wise. 

Pontiac,  Michigan,  High  School,  Dale  Harris. 

Abilene,  Texas,  High  School,  R.  T.  Bynum. 

Sand  Springs,  Okla.,  Home  Band. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  High  School. 

Cheyenne  Wells,  Colorado,  High  School. 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  High  School. 

Colorado,  Texas,  High  School,  Roy  Hester. 

Clarksdale,  Missouri,  High  School,  Simon  Kooyman. 
Stafford,  Kansas,  High  School,  Hazen  L.  Richardson. 
McComb,  Mississippi,  High  School,  Elmer  J.  Frantz. 
Perryton,  Texas,  High  School,  Rudolph  R.  William. 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  High  School,  Roy  M.  Martin. 
Bristow,  Oklahoma,  High  School,  L.  M.  Calavan. 
Chillicothe,  Missouri,  High  School,  J.  M.  Dillinger. 

Miami,  Oklahoma,  High  School,  Major  Dietzel. 

Wink,  Texas,  High  School,  Earl  Ray. 

Lordsburg,  New  Mexico,  High  School,  W.  C.  Meams 
Springdale,  Arkansas,  High  School,  C.  J.  John. 

Canadian,  Texas,  High  School,  Erma  Gray. 

•  Lorimer,  Iowa,  High  School  Band  came  only  for  the 
marching  contest  and  were  not  entered  in  the  general 
contest.  This  really  makes  42  bands. 


THEY  DECIDED.  Judges  in  the  Nationnl  High  School  Band  Contest  were,  left  to  right:  A.  Austin  Harding,  Director 
of  Bands,  University  of  Illinois;  N.  de  Rupertis  of  Kansas  City;  Karl  L.  King,  Director  Municipal  Band,  Port  Dodge, 
Iowa;  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  Pres.  American  Bandmasters  Ass’n.,  Director  Goldman’s  Band,  New  York  City;  Frank 
Simon,  Director  ARMCO  Band,  Middleton,  Ohio;  Carl  Busch,  Eminent  American  Composer  and  Condssctor,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  Will  Earhart,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Ernest  S.  Williams,  Dean  Military  Band 
School,  Ithaca,  New  York;  Captain  Charles  O’Neill,  Director  Royal  22nd  Regiment  Band,  Citadel,  Quebec,'  Cassada. 
Victor  J.  Grabel,  Secretary  American  Bandmasters  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  who  does  not  appear  in  this  picture, 

was  also  otte  of  the  Judges. 


His  interpretation  of  the  contest  num¬ 
ber,  “Entrance  of  the  Gods  into  Val¬ 
halla,”  was  strictly  Wagnerian.  He 
carried  his  impressions  from  one 
movement  to  another  with  clarity  and 
distinction.  There  was  never  a  hol¬ 
low  spot,  nor  a  ragged  edge.  His 


“singing”  trumpet  voices  were  clear 
and  sweet  and  beautiful.  Tuttle  had 
a  band. 

Mason  City,  Third 

And  then  another  unprophesied 
achievement  was  the  third  place  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  High 


School  Band.  Not  that  young  G.  R. 
Prescott  hasn’t  always  had  a  good 
band,  but  because  his  band  this  year 
was  so  much  better  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  Here  again  is  seen  how 
quickly  a  band  may  rise  to  the  brink 
of  National  Championship. 
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it  is  the  custom  when  announcing  prize  winners  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  When  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  prize 
winners  in  Class  A  had  been  announced  at  Tulsa,  the  audience  sat  breathlessly  tense,  awaiting  the  next  word  that  would 
announce  the  decision  between  the  two  remaining  bands,  Marion,  Indiana,  (above)  and  Joliet.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
audience  both  of  these  bands  were  so  good  that  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  between  them.  There  was  pandemonium 
when  Marion  was  announced  the  second  prize  winner,  leaving  Joliet  for  first  place. 


Senn,  Fourth 

“They’ve  got  the  best  band  they 
ever  had,”  was  the  honestly  expressed 
opinion  of  Capt.  Gish,  erstwhile  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Nicholas  Senn  High  School 
Band  as  he  listened  to  their  contest 
performance.  Captain  Gish  directed  the 
Senn  Band  through  two  national  vic¬ 
tories.  The  fact  that  Senn  came  in 
fourth  this  year,  under  the  skillful 
direction  of  Captain  Ostergren,  shows 
how  far  all  the  bands  have  advanced 
over  the  past  year. 

The  signature  of  the  Senn  Band  is 
perhaps  its  reed  section.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  and  coaching  of  Clarence  Warme- 
lin,  Chicago’s  most  noted  clarinet 
instructor,  has  given  Senn  reed  per¬ 
formers,  as  a  group,  a  tonal  quality, 
solidity,  and  beauty,  unapproached 
perhaps  by  any  school  band  in  the 
country.  Senn  went  home  disappoint¬ 
ed,  of  course,  but  it  was  the  kind  of 
disappointment  that  brings  out  the 
true  metal  and  Senn  is  very  apt  to 
step  right  back  into  first  place  again 
next  year  and  take  the  trophy  back 
home  to  stay. 

Harriion,  Fifth 

There  are  unsung  heroes  in  every 
contest.  The  Harrison  Technical  High 
School  Band  of  Chicago,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Barabash, 
achieved  a  victory  far  more  valuable 


than  the  trophy,  too  big  to  be  classi¬ 
fied,  too  fine  to  be  figured  by  percent¬ 
age.  Last  year  Harrison  Tech  entered  - 
the  national  for  the  first  time.  They 
did  not  show  in  the  finals.  This  year 
Captain  Barabash  won  the  Chicago 
city  contest  and  took  fifth  place  in  the 
National  with  a  band  of  youngsters, 
over  half  of  whom  are  less  than  a 
year  old  in  music.  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  laid  strange  hands  on  their 
instruments  last  fall.  Jean  McDon¬ 
ough  must  be  a  marvelous  instructor 
of  the  harp  to  have  tutored  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  Eleanor  Klos  in  only  two 
months’  time.  Here  again  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  standard  of  school  music  is 
demonstrated.  Last  year  a  newcom- 
ing  “also  ran”  at  the  National;  this 
year  awarded  a  place  as  the  fifth  best 
band  in  the  United  States.  What  prog¬ 
ress.  From  the  angle  of  such  accom- 


A  Remarkable  Picture 
of  the 

First  Prize  Winning  Band 
In  Action 

Will  be  found  on  pages 
24  and  25 


plishment,  Harrison  Tech  and  Captain 
Barabash  deserve  congratulations 
over  the  four  bands  that  made  higher 
scores.  Harrison,  incidentally,  with 
102  pieces  was  accredited  the  largest 
band  in  the  contest. 

Aurora,  Sixth 

If  there  had  been  fifty  bands  in  the 
finals,  one  of  them  would  have  come 
in  fiftieth.  But  judging  from  the  scale 
of  difference  between  the  six  who  did 
compete,  if  there  had  been  fifty,  the 
last  would  not  have  been  hard  for  the 
listener  to  take.  East  High  School  of 
Aurora,  Illinois,  M.  W.  Rosenbarger, 
conductor,  came  in  sixth.  They  were 
first  to  play  on  the  final  program. 
Strangers  in  the  audience  of  10,000 
people  who  had  packed  the  Coliseum 
for  the  evening’s  big  event  thought 
they  must  be  about  the  best  band  in 
the  country  and  would  have  been  sat¬ 
isfied  to  listen  to  them  all  evening  as 
far  as  good  musical  entertainment 
was  concerned. 

Conductor  Rosenbarger  uses  the 
marimba  in  his  instrumentation,  and 
Robert  Ladd  and  Veda  Meyers  deserve 
special  mention  for  their  work  on 
these  instruments.  The  band  is  well 
balanced  and  nicely  directed.  It  is 
unquestionably  national  contest  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  destined  to  quickly 
mount  the  ladder  and  pick  the  plum. 
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Qaw  B  Band* 

And  don’t  think  the  bands  in  Classes 
B  and  C  were  far  behind  the  big'  fel¬ 
lows  just  because  they  came  from 
schools  of  smaller  population.  Hobart, 
Indiana,  first  prize  winner  in  Class  B 
rolled  up  a  score  of  10178,  and  one 
heard  the  frequent  prophecy  that  if 
Hobart  should  have  broken  into  Class 
A,  they  would  surely  have  shown  in 
the  finals  and  contributed  some  stiff 
competition. 

Everyone  gets  a  thrill  out  of  a  per¬ 
formance  by  the  boys  from  the  Voca¬ 
tional  School  of  Lansing,  Michigan, 
under  the  direction  of  King  Stacey. 
These  boys  are  undisputably  getting 
as  fine  training  in  music  as  they  are 
getting  in  the  other  branches  of  their 
school  work.  It  is  a  special  joy  to  see 
them  on  the  parade  gpround. 

G.  S.  Howard  is  another  genius  of 
the  baton  who  has  accomplished  great 
things  in  a  very  short  time  at  Moose- 
heart,  “the  City  of  Childhood.”  In¬ 
cidentally  the  Mooseheart  Band  played 
a  concert  for  the  Tulsa  Chapter  of  the 
Moose  Lodge.  As  one  of  the  support¬ 
ers  of  Mooseheart,  one  can  just  im¬ 
agine  how  much  they  enjoy  having 
their  “very  own”  band  as  their  guests 
and  entertainers.  Mr.  Howard  is  one 
of  the  brightest  promises  in  school 
music  today. 

Frankfort,  Indiana,  justified  their 
director,  A.  H.  Thomas,  and  on  some 
of  the  points  showed  special  promise 
which  stands  them  in  hand  to  do  much 
better  next  year. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  accident 
in  totaling  the  preliminary  scores  of 
the  Class  B  Bands  with  the  result 
that  Menasha,  Wisconsin,  was  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  finals  and  played  in  the 
finals,  whereas  Stillwater,  Oklahoma, 
should  have  had  the  appointment,  but, 
of  course,  did  not  appear.  This  mistake, 
on  the  part  of  the  adding  machine 
operator,  was  not  discovered  until  the 
finals  in  Class  B  had  been  played.  The 
scores  of  the  two  bands,  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  consideration  were  so  close 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  call  a  tie 
between  Menasha  and  Stillwater. 

Claa*  C  Band* 

'  All  of  the  bands  in  Class  C  showed 
marked  improvement  generally  over 


the  bands  in  this  class  that  appeared 
last  year.  The  Nicolet  High  School 
of  West  DePere,  Wisconsin,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  creditable  for  its  size.  In 
fact  the  standard  of  musical  quality 
in  these  smaller  bands  is  coming  up 
so  nicely  that  a  different  system  of 
classifying  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  requirements  in  the  future. 

Every  band  that  enters  a  great  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  of  this  kind,  if  it  comes 
with  an  open  mind,  leaves  vrith  a 
heart  full  of  gratitude  for  what  it 


to  enter  a  National  Contest  can  be 
said  to  lose,  is  really  the  biggest  win¬ 
ner. 

For  to  that  band — its  young,  undis- 
couragable  musicians,  its  more  expe¬ 
rienced  and  serious-minded  director, 
come  inspiration,  an  enlarged  concep¬ 
tion  of  school  music,  a  new  vision 
through  having  heard  the  best  bands 
in  America  perform.  If  they  are  of 
the  right  metal — and  they  are — they 
go  back  to  their  practice  rooms  with 
fresh  and  invigorated  determination 


These  Won  First  in  Class  B 


This  band  from  the  Hobart  High  School  of  Hobart,  Indiana,  drew  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  was  thought  by  many  to  be  worthy  of  competition  in 
Class  A,  although  the  population  of  the  school  gires  it  a  Class  B  grading. 


has  seen,  heard,  and  learned.  But  it 
seems  likely  that  the  band  that  loses, 
if  indeed  any  band  that  has  the  honor 


And  You’ll  Find  the 
Picture  of  the 
First  Prize  Winner 
in  Class  C 
on  page  21 


to  meet  that  elevated  standard  they 
have  acquired.  And  they  do  it. 

And  so  to  all  those  promising  bands 
participating  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  Contest  and  who 
went  home  with  empty  hands,  let  this 
Association  rise  in  respectful  tribute 
and  extend  our  hands  in  sincere  con¬ 
gratulations  for  the  inspirational 
prizes  they  have  won,  more  valuable 
than  armfuls  of  tinsel  trophies.  And 
let  us  say  in  dead  earnest,  “Come  back 
again  next  year  and  give  us  all  a  trim¬ 
ming.  We’ll  love  it.” 


The  Mason  City,  Iowa,  High  School  Band  has  been  champions  in  its  state  for  the  past  three  years.  It  is  an  exceptionally, 
well-trained  organization  and  was  generally  praised  at  Tulsa  where  they  won  third  place  in  Class  A. 


OVER  100,000  Oklahomans  jam¬ 
med  the  business  district  of 
Tulsa  on  Saturday,  May  23,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  forty-two  school 
and  college  bands  that  staged  Its  giant 
parade  through  the  main  streets  of 
the  city  during  the  noon  hour. 

Where  did  they  all  come  from? 
Well,  from  most  everywhere  it 
seemed.  Sixteen  states  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  or  more  bands.  They 
came  from  Iowa,  Indiana,  Nebraska, 
Texas,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arkansas. 
There  were  nearly  3,000  boys  and  girls 
in  uniform  there  for  the  big  National 
School  Band  Contest.  A  stop-watch 
recorded  exactly  an  hour  and  eleven 
minutes  for  the  parade  to  pass. 


Long  before  the  appointed  hour, 
eleven-thirty  o’clock,  the  down-town 
streets  were  jammed  with  people. 
Windows  of  all  down-town  office  build¬ 
ings  were  packed  with  people,  and 
roofs  sprouted  crowding  figures. 

Like  most  parades,  this  one  was 
thirty  minutes  late  in  starting.  But 
everybody  waited  patiently,  sure  of 
ample  reward,  and  then  it  came. 

The  customary  advance  battalion  of 
motorcycle  police  chugged  along  to 
clear  away  a  channel  for  the  spark¬ 
ling  river  of  colorful  uniforms  and 
sounding  brass  behind  them.  Then 
came  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Band,  guest  of  the  occasion,  paying 
tribute  to  the  junior  musicians,  many 
of  whom  will  fill  their  college  ranks 
as  they  pass  on  into  the  bigger  duties 
of  life. 


The  distinguished  guest  of  the  day, 
John  Philip  Sousa,  was  cheered  round¬ 
ly  as  his  car  swept  down  the  street. 
Officers  of  the  city  and  of  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion  rode  by  in  their  well  filled  cars. 

.The  bands  were  spaced  about  a  block 
apart  and  moved  down  the  street  with 
military  precision,  while  overhead,  air¬ 
planes  circled  and  dipped,  adding 
much  to  the  spectacle,  as  a  whole. 
Came  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  uniform 
of  gray;  the  orange  jacketed  outfit 
from  Wink,  Texas,  and  the  olive  drab 
Joplin,  Missouri.  A  feminine  drum 
major  led  the  band  from  Chillicothe, 
Missouri,  and  a  row  of  girl  drummers' 
set  the  marching  time. 

In  double  quick  time  marched  Abi¬ 
lene,  Texas.  Aurora,  Illinois,  did  like¬ 
wise.  The  Aurora  Band  was  one  of 
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the  favorites  of  the  parade.  It  was 
excellently  drilled  and  marched  with 
exactness  and  precision. 

A  tiny  player  in  the  center  of  the 
Colorado,  Texas,  Band  got  special  ap¬ 
plause,  although  he  will  probably 
never  know  it  unless  he  reads  it  here. 
The  Hobart,  Indiana,  drum  major  was 
full  of  pep.  They  and  Cleveland,  Okla¬ 
homa,  had  many  miniature  musicians. 

“Look  at  that.  Isn’t  that  great? 
Don’t  they  look  swell?”  So  one  heard 
the  murmur  ripple  through  the  crowd 
as  the  smartly  uniformed  Menasha, 
Wisconsin,  band  came  into  view.  The 
cut  of  their  powder  blue  and  gray  uni¬ 
forms  with  touches  of  silver  in  belt 
and  trimming  and  the  pert  slim 
plumes  on  their  caps  were  after  the 
West  Point  manner.  This,  too,  was 
an  exceptionally  well  drilled  band  as 
well  as  a  beautiful  one. 

Joliet’s  black  and  gold  with  swing¬ 
ing  capes  and  gold  plumed  caps  helped 
to  identify  this  dignified  group  as  an 
inevitable  prize  winner.  Margaret 
Wiswell,  sponsor  of  the  band,  marched 
with  the  drum  major.  Harrison  Tech 
of  Chicago  wore  the  conventional  R. 
O.  T.  C.  uniform  and  their  marching 
was  in  keeping  with  their  military  at¬ 
tire.  Tulsa  newspapers  made  special 
note  of  their  drum  major.  “ — about 
the  prettiest  small  girl  whoever  trod 
pavements,  a  girl  whose  gay  and 
friendly  smile  not  only  brought  smiles 
in  return,  but  a  hearty  and  approving 
hand  from  all  and  sundry.” 

Senn  High,  Chicago,  grreeted  every¬ 
where  as  the  “champs”  also  wore  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  uniform  and  kept  a  fine 
marching  formation,  in  step  with  their 
expert  drummers. 


And  on  they  marched  and  on  they 
came.  More  and  more  and  more.  Mc- 
Comb,  Mississippi,  in  black  and  white; 
Bristow,  Oklahoma,  in  royal  purple 
and  gold;  the  scarlet  capes  of  Arthur, 
Illinois;  and  the  girl  drummers  and 
girl  drum  major  of  Canadian,  Texas, 
all  in  their  turn  captured  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  cheering  throng.  One  be¬ 
gan  to  notice  detail.  Oxford,  Michi¬ 
gan,  had  a  whole  row  of  girl  trom¬ 
bone  players  and  Pontiac,  Michigan, 


past,  there  can  be  no  further  doubt 
in  their  minds  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  major-domo.  It  was  always 
he,  or  she,  if  they  were  good,  who 
sparked  the  applause.  The  smart  step¬ 
ping  girl  major  of  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
was  a  parade  in  herself  and  drew  a 
big  hand,  and  so  did  the  pretty  leader 
of  the  Nicolet  High  School  Band  from 
West  DePere,  Wisconsin.  Cheers  of 
delight  greeted  the  strutting  and 
prancing  major  of  Pine  Bluff,  Arkan- 


It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  ecstasies  of  watching  forty-two  school  and 
college  bands  march  by  in  a  single  parade.  There  was  music  and  a  constantly 
changing  flood  of  color  dazzling  to  the  eyes. 


had  one  of  the  snappiest  drum  majors 
in  the  whole  parade.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  had  the  tiniest. 

If  the  band  directors  stood  in  with 
the  crowd  to  watch  their  outfits  drill 


sas.  Frankfort,  Indiana,  in  light  blue 
and  white  had  a  good  leader. 

Drumming  for  Cheyenne  Wells, 
Colorado,  is  no  cinch.  It  took  the 
drummer  and  a  Boy  Scout  to  carry 
the  drum.  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico, 
looked  very  sedate  and  Amarillo, 
Texas,  though  uniformed  in  conven¬ 
tional  black,  stepped  smartly  to  quick 
music. 

A  Betl-Lyra  of  sparkling  silver 
glistened  impressively  as  Marion,  In¬ 
diana,  marched  by  in  their  gold  and 
purple.  Clarksburg,  Mississippi,  was 
in  maroon  and  white,  and  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  in  black  and  orange. 

Iowa  climaxed  the  parade,  Denison 
in  dark  blue  and  gold,  Lorimer  in  yel¬ 
low  and  white  and  singing  “Iowa.”  It 
was  Lorimor  that  came  only  for  the 
mirching  contest. 

The  Mooseheart,  Ill.,  boys,  in  black 
and  white  and  with  military  looking 
caps,  were  general  favorites  every¬ 
where. 

Central  high  school  of  Tulsa,  head¬ 
ed  by  three  domes  and  with  scarlet- 
caped  and  white-frocked  girls  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear,  received  loyal  and 
admiring  applause  all  along  the  way. 

(Continued  on  pace  48) 


The  eager  crowd  kept  crushing  in  upon  the  narrow  channel  until  at  times 
it  was  difficult  for  some  of  the  bands  to  maintain  their  formation.  Here  is  a 
dazzling  spot  of  white  in  the  long  ribbon  of  ever  changing  color.  The 
sparkle  of  brass  and  silver  added  much  to  the  glitter  of  the  pageautry. 


Aurora  Wins 


The  Marching  Contest 
and  the  Massed  Band 


The  amplified  voice  of  the  an¬ 
nouncer,  a  lifted  baton  in  the 
famous  directing  hand  of  John 
Philip  Sousa,  and  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  instruments  blared  into  the 
march  “The  Southerner”  in  Skelly 
Field  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  as  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  10,000  listened  to  the  massed 
band  of  the  Sixth  Annual  National 
School  Band  Contest.  Another  march 
and  then  one  of  Mr.  Sousa’s  own  com¬ 
positions,  “The  U.  S.  Field  Artillery 
March.”  That  was  to  have  been  the 
last,  but  by  special  request  there  was 
another,  the  soul  stirring  “Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.” 

“The  bands  did  wonderfully,”  John 
Philip  Sousa  said  at  the  conclusion. 

“I  thhik  that  this  is  about  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  band  I  have  ever  directed, 
in  the  capacity  of  guest  director,  and 
surely  want  to  praise  the  boys  and 
girls  for  their  work.  Every  section 
did  splendid  work. 

“I  feel  that  these  contests  are  a 
great  thing  for  the  boys  and  girls.  It 
develops  friendship  among  them  and 
aids  them  in  many  ways.  I  think  that 
these  contests  will  gradually  develop 


into  regular  concerts,  with  a  regular 
concert  program  being  presented  by 
massed  bands.  When  they  do  that,  I 
feel  that  something  very  useful  is  be¬ 
ing  accomplished.” 


They  Marched 


Playing  “Them  Basses,”  the  Still¬ 
water,  Okla.,  band  swung  out  into  the 
field  to  do  its  stuff  and  was  followed 
by  the  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  aggregation, 
whose  major  domo  steps  high,  wide 
and  handsome. 

The  scarlet  capes  of  the  Chillicothe 
band  splashed  the  field  with  brilliance 
as  the  Missouri  boys  and  girls  did 
their  stuff.  The  Chillicothe  drum  ma¬ 
jor  is  a  girl  and  when  she  drew  her 
crowd  up  before  the  grandstand  and, 
clicking  her  heels  smartly,  saluted, 
she  was  rewarded  with  loud  applause. 

The  marching  champions  of  1930, 
the  boys  from  Lansing,  Mich.,  com¬ 
manded  a  big  hand  when  they  marched 
onto.the  field,  trim  and  military  in 
their  dark  uniforms.  These  boys 
showed  good  form. 

And  then  came  Menasha,  Wis. 
There’s  no  mistaking  it,  these  spirited. 


blue-clad  youngsters  from  the  Badger 
state  are  prime  favorites  with  audi¬ 
ences.  Stepping  high,  heads  up,  blue 
and  gold  banners  Hying,  silver  instru¬ 
ments  shining  against  blue  and  gray 
uniforms,  they  are  a  gorgeous  sight. 
Trimly  clad,  expertly  drilled,  they 
came  off  the  field  with  the  warmly 
approving  applause  of  watching  thou¬ 
sands  in  their  ears. 

Aurora,  Ill.,  trim  and  compact  in 
dark  uniforms  and  moving  with  poise 
and  assurance — they  were  unmistak¬ 
ably  the  winner  in  Class  A — Joplin, 
Mo.,  marched  soldierly  in  olive  drab 
and  were  final  contenders. 

The  marching  contest  took  place  as 
soon  as  the  cars  and  busses  which 
brought  the  bandsmen  from  down¬ 
town  had  disgorged  their  loads.  In  the 
midst  of  it  the  maroon  car  bearing 
the  contest’s  most  distinguished  guest 
entered  the  stadium  gates  and  it  was 
announced  that  John  Philip  Sousa 
was  just  arriving;  the  great  audience 
got  to  its  feet  applauding  and  cheer¬ 
ing. 
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The  Winners 

Oat*  A:  East  High  Schop'l,  *" 
Aurora,  Illinois.  .  '- 

aass  B  (Tie):  Menasha 
Sichotd,  Wisconsin;  ^ 
Vocational  School,  l-aimrig, 
Michigan.  :  0 

Class  C:  Nicolet  High  &hool. 
West  DePere,  Wisconsin. 


Other  Bands 


Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 
Chillicothe,  Missouri. 
Lorimor,  Iowa. 
Joplin,  Missouri. 
Fairfield,  Nebraska. 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 


The  black  and  red  uniforms  of  the 
Aurora,  Ill.,  band  gave  the  group  a 
dignified  appearance  as  they  marched 
onto  the  field  during  the  marching 
contests.  The  drum  major  led  his 
band  through  a  series  of  difficult  for¬ 
mations,  and  finally  walked  off  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  band  while  the 
thousands  cheered  his  skill. 


This  picture  was  taken  as  ”Still- 
water”  went  through  their  paces 
across  Shelly  Field.  The  Bands 
at  ease  in  the  foreground  are 
waiting  their  turn  in  the  march¬ 
ing  contest  while  at  the  extreme 
opposite  end  of  the  field  are 
others  waiting  for  the  massed 
band  concert. 
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The  GtenriUe  High  School  Orchestra,  Ralph  E.  Rush,  Director.  First  Place  Class  A  Winners  of  the  National  Contest. 


Orchestras 

Compete  in  National  Contest 


night-finals”  audience  with  its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  sparkling  “Rhapsody 
Espana”  by  Chabrier. 

“There  were  times  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  when  it  seemed  that  under  a 
blindfold  test  the  youthful  orchestra 
might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  profes- 
sioi^l  rank,”  says  the  local  press.  At 
all  events,  it  was  an  exceptional 
amateur  performance — ^not  only  by 
Glenville,  but  by  the  three  other  win¬ 
ners. 

The  orchestra  of  Central  High 
School,  Flint,  Mich.,  was  awarded  sec¬ 
ond  place;  John  Adams  High  School 


third  place,  and  Lakewood  High 
School,  fourth. 

The  Class  A  finals  drew  a  large 
audience  that  filled  the  main  andi- 
torium  of  gorgeous  Severance  Hall. 
Naturally,  when  a  home  team  won,  the 
audience  went  quite  wild  with  joy 
which,  however,  was  strictly  limited 
to  “one-minute  radio  time.” 

While  the  judges  were  reaching 
their  decision  a  double  program  was 
presented — one  half  in  the  main  audi¬ 
torium,  the  other  half  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  room  upstairs.  The  Glenville 


Ohio  did  herself  proud  at  the 
National  School  Orchestra  Qpn- 
test  held  in  Cleveland  on  May 
14,  15,  and  16,  the  first  and  third 
prizes  in  Class  A  remaining  in  the 
host  city  and  the  fourth  prize  in  the 
same  class  going  to  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

It  was  Glenville  High  School  of 
Cleveland  that  captured,  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  grand  prize  of  the  major 
class.  They  gave  a  finished  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  difficult  required  contest 
number,  Hie  first  movement  of  the 
Symphony  in  D  Minor  by  Cesar 
Franck,  and  charmed  the  “Saturday- 


The  Winners 

Class  A 

Class  C 

1.  Decatur,  Michigan. 

2.  Evans  City,  Pa. 

3.  Mentor,  Ohio. 

• 

'  1. 

Glenville  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4.  Greencastle,  Ind. 

• 

2. 

Central  High  School,  Flint,  Michigan. 

>"  ^ 

3. 

John  Adams  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Other  Orchestras 

4. 

Lakewood  High  School,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Class  B 

Hamtramck,  Michigan,  High  School. 

Ashland,  Ohio,  High  School. 

John  Marshall  High  School,  Cleveland. 

1. 

Roosevelt  High  School,  Blast  Chicago,  Ind. 

Crestline,  Ohio,  High  School. 

2. 

Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Aspinwall,  Pennsylvania,  High  School. 

3. 

Adrian,  Michigan. 

Wellington,  Ohio,  High  School. 

4l  South  Haven,  Michigan. 

McHenry,  Illinois,  Community  High  School. 
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We  were 


Left  to  right  we  are:  George  Dasch,  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Metropolitan  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Little  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Clarence  Byrn,  head  of  the  Music  De¬ 
partment  of  Cass  Technical  High  School, 
Detroit,  and  an  outstanding  figure  in  public 
school  music  education;  Lee  M.  Lockhart, 
special  supervisor  of  instrumental  music, 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  former  music  di- 


the  Judges 


rector  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  his  high 
school  band  was  runner-up  for  statUmal 
honors;  Vladimir  Bakaleinikoff,  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  internationally  known  as  a  viola 
virtuoso;  and,  below,  Chalmers  Clifton, 
Gtsest  Conductor  of  the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  orchestras  in  Baltimore  astd 
Paris. 


Orchestra  remained  seated  on  the 
stage  in  this  part  ot  the  performance. 

A  mixed  orchestra  from  the  other 
three  schools  broadcast  the  contest 
number.  Nathan  Gordon,  Central  High 
School,  who  won  the  solo  violin  con¬ 
test,  played  the  Bruch  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  accompanied  by  William  New¬ 
man,  also  of  Central.  Other  numbers, 
which  were  broadcast,  were:  The  first 
movement  of  the  Haydn  Quartet  No. 
19,  by  the  John  Adams  String  Quar¬ 
tet,  and  “Rhapsody  in  G  minor”  by 


Brahms,  played  by  Miss  Kathryn  Ket¬ 
tering  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  pianist. 

Meanwhile,  the  audience  in  the  au¬ 
ditorium  was  listening  to  the  winning 
string  trio  from  West  Technical  High 
School  play  Titl’s  Serenade.  The  trio 
was  made  up  of  Ruth  Freeman,  fiute; 
Marguerite  Charles,  harp,  and  Julius 
Martisek,  violin. 

The  Glenville  String  Quartet,  which 
won  first  place  in  the  quartet  contest, 
played  the  allegro  from  the  Beethoven 
Quartet,  Op.  69,  No.  2.  Miss  Julia 


Whittington  of  Oberlin,  0.,  violinist, 
played  “Canto  Amoroso”  by  Elman, 
and  “Obertase”  by  Wienianski. 

Before  the  winners  were  announced, 
the  five  judges  spoke  briefly,  praising 
the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music. 

Of  the  fifteen  orchestras  in  atten¬ 
dance,  all  showed  that  rare  gift  of 
sincerity  and  played  with  confidence 
and  understanding.  Neither  the  Ham¬ 
mond  nor  the  Lincoln  orchestras,  for¬ 
mer  prize  winners,  were  at  the  con¬ 
test. 


Becoming  Popular 

The  Brackenridge  High  School  Band 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  did  their  share 
in  the  celebration  of  Music  Week.  To¬ 
gether  with  a  select  group  of  musi¬ 
cians  from  Main  High  School  they 
played  at  San  Marcos  Baptist  Acad¬ 
emy,  at  San  Pedro  Park,  and  in  part 
of  a  program  for  the  American  Legion 
at  the  St.  Anthony  Hotel. 

« 

The  Austin,  Minnesota,  High  School 
Band  is  getting  up  in  the  world.  It 
has  a  membership  of  thirty-six.  The 
band  has  been  very  active  this  past 
year  and  has  proved  itself  a  musical 
organization  of  merit. 


What  Happened  To 

The  Other  One? 


played  with  the  sextet  after  only  three 
or  four  rehearsals. 

i 


Lacking  only  one  of  two  thousand 
points  of  taking  second  place,  the 
Highland  Park,  Michigan,  Senior  High 
School  Brass  Ensemble  Sextet  had  to 
be  content  with  third.  It  all  came 
about  at  the  State  Music  Contest  at 
East  Lansing  on  Saturday,  May  9. 
Comprising  the  sextet  were  the 
following:  first  trumpet,  William 
Kuehn;  second  trumpet,  Lillian  Mor¬ 
ris;  French  horn,  James  Heilner;  sec¬ 
ond  trombone,  Howard  Craven;  and 
third  trombone,  Paul  Winkler.  Wil¬ 
liam  Kuehn  was  called  in  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy  made  by  James  Sidack,  and 


Up  and  Doing 

It’s  done  again.  What?  The  North 
High  Orchestra  of  Minneapolis  is  the 
guilty  party.  What  did  they  do?  They 
simply  walked  off  with  first  place  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  Minnesota  State  Contest. 
And  that’s  not  all.  Critics  were  loud 
with  their  praise  for  this  orchestra. 
And  Henri  Verbrugghen,  director  of 
the  Minneapolis  Ssrmphony  Orchestra, 
said,  “The  North  Orchestra  gave  the 
finest  rendition  of  the  Unfinished  Sym¬ 
phony  that  I  ever  heard  outside  of  a 
professional  symphony  orchestra.” 


J 
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Solo  and 
Ensemble  Events 

at  Cleveland  and  Tulsa 


Grandchild  of  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contests,  the  Solo  and  En¬ 
semble  Contests  are  beginning  to 
“wag  the  dog.”  This  year  they  were 
more  brilliant  than  ever.  Many  bands 
and  orchestras,  unable  to  attend  the 
National  Contests,  sent  their  diplo¬ 
matic  ambassadors  of  individual  skill 
to  bring  home  the  coveted  medals. 

More  than  three  hundred  students 
from  seventy  high  schools  competed 
in  the  solo  and  ensemble  contests  at 
Tulsa  alone.  These  contests  were  held 
in  a  score  or  more  of  rooms  at  the 
high  school,  and  in  many  respects 
were  the  most  interesting  events  of 
the  entire  drama.  Watching  an  op¬ 


portunity  to  squeeze  into  one  class 
room,  one  found  artists  of  the  piccolo 
and  flute  in  earnest  though  friendly 
rivalry.  In  a  nearby  auditorium 
twenty-five  contestants  triple-tongrued 
the  comet  and  trumpet.  They  weren’t 
all  boys  either.  Pretty  Betty  McPher¬ 
son  of  Marion,  Indiana,  made  you  feel 
that  it  was  “so  easy.” 

Wandering  on  from  room  to  roon>, 
as  much  of  the  crowd  seemed  to  be 
doing,  one  found  the  baritones  and 
then  the  basses.  In  another  room 
saxophones  were  making  music  that 
turned  the  laugh  on  all  the  stage  jokes 
about  the  amateur  in  the  house  across 
the  street.  In  another  auditorium 
trombonists  manipulated  the  “slip- 


horn”  with  bewildering  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  They  got  tone  and  they  knew 
how  to  execute.  And  upon  the  fourth 
floor  the  drummers  were  flamming  the 
pig  skin  and  rolling  with  such  preci¬ 
sion  that  a  minature  audience  was 
held  spellbound  in  the  hall. 

Somewhat  more  enjoyable  from  a 
purely  entertainment  standpoint  and 
offering  less  confusion  in  the  way  of 
shifting  interests  on  the  part  of  the 
listeners  were  the  ensemble  contests. 
They  appeared  in  ten  different  varie¬ 
ties,  affording  opportunity  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  musician  from  the  lin¬ 
gerer  of  the  tiny  piccolo  to  the  heroic 
conqueror  of  the  big  bass  horn. 


ulman,  harpist 
4 dams  H.  S., 
Ohio,  won  1st 
le  Harp  Solo 
K,ontest. 
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These  Won  the  Medals  at  Cleveland 


Piano 

1.  Martha  Marquart,  Crestline,  Ohio. 

2.  Katharyn  Ann  Kettering,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

3.  Lillian  Ott,  Sharon,  Penna. 

String  Bass 

1.  George  O’Brien,  Hammond,  Ind. 

2.  Charles  Maresh,  John  Adams  H.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3.  Carl  Keck,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Viola 

1.  James  Ceasar,  Cleveland  Heights  High  School. 

2.  Harriet  Klein,  Glenville  H.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3.  Martha  Nuzman,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Cello 

1.  Florence  Geschwind,  East  High,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2.  Berdene  Obermiller,  Crestline,  Ohio. 

3.  Sam  Reiner,  Glenville  High,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Harp 

1.  Miriam  Shulman,  John  Adams  High,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2.  Carolyn  Loris,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Violin 

1.  Nathan  Gordon,  Central  High,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2.  Julia  Whittington,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

3.  George  Leedham,  North  High,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

String  Quartette 

1.  Glenville  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2.  John  Adams  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3.  Lorain  High  School,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Trio 

1.  West  Tech  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2.  North  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

3.  John  Adams  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miscellaneous  String  Ensemble 

1.  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

2.  West  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3.  Oberlin  High  School,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Here,  again,  the  much  maligned 
saxophone  stepped  out  and  showed  it¬ 
self  a  marvelous  instrument  when  in 
serious  hands.  The  saxophone  sextet 
of  Marion,  Indiana,  was  infinitely 
more  beautiful  to  listen  to  than  lots 
of  the  professional  performers  we 
have  spent  money  to  hear.  A  sextet 
from  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin,  compris¬ 
ing  two  comets,  two  trombones,  a  bari¬ 
tone,  and  a  bass,  amazed  listeners 
with  the  amount  of  music  that  can  be 
blown  out  of  a  little  brass  tubing 
when  it  is  in  the  right  shape  and  the 
right  hands. 

“They  couldn’t  send  the  band  this 


far,  but  they  sent  us,”  one  of  the  Wau¬ 
watosa  boys  remarked.  Wauwatosa 
is  a  smaller  town  near  Milwaukee, 
home  of  the  erstwhile — ssssh,  pretzel, 
and  if  you  want  to  know  just  how 
near  it  must  be  to  that  great  German 
city,  read  the  names  of  these  seven 
boys  and  girls,  six  of  whom  performed 


The  quartet  of  the  John  Adana 
High  School  of  Cleveland  con¬ 
sists  of  Norman  Bauer,  1st  vio-\ 
lin;  Alexander  Pasterak,  2nd 
violin;  Human  Gold,  cello; 
Bruno  Dicasali,  viola.  They 
won  2nd  place. 


- —up- 

in  the  ensemble:  Charles  Zweigler, 
Norman  Pfenning,  Lyman  Newton, 
Phillip  Talbot,  Marie  Schuh,  John 
Sehrt,  and  Margaret  Fezer. 

Solo  and  ensemble  events  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  third  National  Orchestra 
Contest,  held  at  Cleveland,  were  equal¬ 
ly  colorful  and  really  gave  first  proof 
this  year  of  the  rapidly  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  this  branch  of  the  contest 
movement. 

Here  orchestral  instrumentations 
brought  in  a  different  variety  of  tonal 
coloring  than  that  which  was  popular 
at  Tulsa.  Practically  all  of  the  in- 
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struments  of  the  string  family,  in¬ 
cluding  the  piano,  were  in  competition. 
Much  of  the  chamber  music  was  of 
the  highest  finish  and  in  a  blindfold 
test  would  have  been  declared  the 
work  of  veteran  musicians. 

From  West  Technical  High  School, 
Cleveland,  came  a  string  trio  made  up 
of  Ruth  Freeman,  fiute;  Marguerite 
Charles,  harp;  and  Julius  Martisek, 
violin.  They  played  Titl’s  Serenade 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Class  A 


orchestra  finals  audience,  and  it  was 
delightful. 

The  Glenville  string  quartet,  first 
place  winners,  also  played  the  Allegro 
from  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  Opus  59 
No.  2.  In  this  group  Irving  Fink 
played  first  violin;  Irving  Katzer,  sec¬ 
ond  violin;  Rubin  Deckelbaum,  viola; 
and  Sam  Reiner,  cello. 

Miss  Julia  Whittington  of  Oberlin, 
violinist,  played  Canto  Amoroso  by 
Elman. 

And  so  the  growth  of  solo  and  en¬ 


semble  events  in  both  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  divisions  are  keeping  well 
abreast  of  the  growth  of  school  music 
generally.  It  is  gratifying,  too,  that 
like  the  bands  and  orchestras  these 
events  are  gaining  not  only  iq  volume 
but  in  quality  as  well.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  these  individual  and  small 
group  achievements  represent  the 
very  cream  of  school  music  endeavor. 
Among  them  are  our  future  teachers, 
celebrities,  and  champions  of  the  Muse. 
'  — ; - 


The  Solo  and  Ensemble  Contenders  Met  at  Tulsa 

The  list  shows  ell  entrees,  but  only  the  first  four  in  eech  group  ere  ennounced  winners. 


French  Horn 

1.  Orville  Smith,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa . 93 

2.  Frank  Brouk,  Harrison  Tech.,  Chicago . 92 

3.  Kem  Dickman,  Freeport,  Ill . 90.5 

4.  Richard  Erleveine,  Marion,  Ill . 88 

5.  Graham  Hovey,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa . 84 

6.  Harry  John,  Joplin,  Mo . 83.5 

7.  Frank  Rich,  Joliet,  Ill . 80.5 

8.  James  Cornwell,  Hammond,  Ind . 77.5 

9.  Elmo  Williams,  Bristow,  Okla . 76 

10.  Paul  Askins,  Joplin,  Mo . 75.5 

11.  Stanley  Willson,  Mason  City,  Iowa . 74.5 

12.  Winslow  Reeves,  Plainview,  Tex . 73.5 

Baritone 

1.  La  Von  Coolman,  Marion,  Ind . 96 

2.  Bruce  Kingsbury,  Osage  City,  Iowa . 95 

3.  Edward  Thurlow,  Joliet,  Ill . 93 

Tie: (4.  Judson  Milbum,  Bristow,  Okla . 89 

|5.  Rollin  Onstad,  Senn  High,  Chicago . 89 

6.  James  Smith,  Ypsilanti,  Mich . 88 

7.  Dale  Moen,  Canton,  S.  D . 87 

8.  Leo  Fox,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak . 86 

9.  George  Kyme,  Picher,  Okla . 85 

10.  Jack  Watson,  Little  Rock,  Ark . 82 

11.  Wayne  McReynolds,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas . 75 

Comets 

1.  Joseph  Yaggy,  Joliet,  Ill . 93 

2.  George  Reed,  Joliet,  HI . 91 

3.  Rostelle  Reed,  East  Aurora,  Ill . 90 

4.  Lester  Oaks,  Stillwater,  Okla . 88 

5.  Charles  Zweigler,  Wauwatosa,  Wis . 87 

6.  Pascal  David,  McPhersoti,  Kans . 85.5 

7.  Paul  Smart,  Chillicothe,  Mo . 85 

8.  Don  Pratt,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa . 84 

9.  Norman  Olson,  Senn  High  School . 82 

10.  William  Stapleton,  Morgan  Park,  Chicago . 76 

11.  Betty  MacPherson,  Marion,  Ind . 73 

12.  Leonard  Weiss,  Evansville,  Ind . 71 

13.  Karl  Washer,  Champaign^,  Ill . 70 

14.  William  Turner,  Plainview,.  Texas . 69.5 

15.  LaVeme  Tompkins,  Hastings,  Neb . 69 

16.  Roscoe  GriflSn,  Grand  Junction,  Colo . 68 

17.  John  Capelli,  Joplin,  Mo . 67 

18.  Charles  Hendricks,  Little  Rock,  Ark . 58 

19.  Elton  Beene,  Panhandle,  Texas . 57 

20.  G.  W.  McReynolds,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas . 56 

21.  Paul  Hopkins,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio . 54 

22.  Clyde  McCarty,  Collinsville,  Okla . 52 

Bassoons 

1.  Herbert  Peller,  Proviso  High  School,  Maywood, 

HI . 94 


2.  Harold  Brown,  East  Aurora,  Ill . 91 

3.  Arlene  Bentz,  Mason  City,  Iowa . 90 

4.  Pauline  George,  Hammond,  Ind . 89 

5.  George  Hanson,  Bristow,  Okla . 81 

6.  Max  Long,  Marion,  Ind . . 79 

7.  Eunice  Barnett,  Hardy,  Neb . 76 

8.  Arlene  Hartley,  Picher,  Okla . 70 

Xylophones 

1.  Roger  Goettsche,  Senn  High,  Chicago . 95.5 

2.  Albert  Mitchell,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 94^ 

3.  Eloise  Redfield,  Shenandoah,  Iowa . 94yj 

4.  Ruth  Sanborn,  Muscatine,  Iowa . 93.5 

5.  Virginia  Brubaker,  Champaign,  Ill . 93 

6.  Edward  Jindra,  Morton  High,  Cicero,  Ill . 92 

7.  George  Wuchae,  Harrison,  Chicago . 91.5 

8.  Allan  Aycock,  Little  Rock,  Ark . 90 

Snare  Drums 

1.  Harold  Loeif,  Senn  High  School . 95.5 

2.  Eugene  Wright,  Joliet,  HI . 94^ 

3.  Robert  Hutchinson,  Capron,  Ill . 92^ 

4.  Charles  Harbaugher,  Lafayette,  Ind . 90K 

5.  LeRoy  Thompson,  Grand  Junction,  Colo . 90 

Tie:  (6.  Allan  Currier,  Cleveland,  Okla . 88^ 

1 7.  Joe  Mullins,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark . 88^ 

Fluegel  Horns 

1.  Joseph  Sudway,  Morton  High,  Cicero,  Ill . 86.5 

2.  Willard  Michael,  Pueblo,  Colo . 81.5 

3.  Charles  H.  Schaffer,  Rock  Island,  Ill . 77 

Piccolos  ' 

1.  Robert  Cooper,  Joliet,  Ill . 96.5 

2.  Dorothy  Reilly,  Beardstown,  Ill . 90 

3.  John  Patterson,  Stillwater,  Okla . 84 

Flutes 

1.  Junior  Morey,  Quincy,  Ill . 98 

Tie: (2.  Norman  MacLean,  Joliet,  Hi . 97.7 

1 2.  Marie  Mountain,  Valley  Junction,  Iowa... 97.7 

3.  Kenneth  Wenzel,  Quincy,  Ill . 95.1 

4.  Bill  Blackman,  Hammond,  Ind . 94.8 

5.  Pope  Benjamin,  Ypsilanti,  Mich . 94 

6.  Philip  Sidell,  Joliet,  HI . 91.2 

7.  James  Shanklin,  Hammond,  Ind . 90.2 

8.  Wilbur  Hall,  Stillwater,  Okla . 89.7 

9.  'Alvin  Border,  Elkhart,  Ind . 89 

10.  Edwin  Kitchen,  Kalamazoo,  Mich . 87.5 

11.  Calvin  Gabriel,  Nowata,  Okla . 87.3 

12.  Ervin  Smith,  Joplin,  Mo . 86 

13.  Jesse  Leak  Williams,  Grand  Junction,  Colo . 84.7 

14.  Winona  Wise,  Amarillo,  Texas . 81 

E-Flat  Clarinets 

1.  John  J.  Clemens,  Joliet,  Ill . 92 

2.  John  Blount,  Senn  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill _ 91 

3.  Edward  Sudway,  Morton  High,  Cicero,  Ill . 88 
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Alto  Clmrinets 

1.  Norman  Rosenstein,  Senn,  Chicago . 96 

2.  Stanley  Mackewicz,  Morton,  Cicero,  Ill . 95 

3.  Donald  Griffin,  Joliet,  Ill . . 94 

4.  Mildred  Seiwat,  Hobart,  Ind . 92 

5.  Herman  Burger,  Michigan  City,  Ind . 90 

6.  Elmer  List,  Bristow,  Okla . 88 

Bass  Clarinets 

1.  Elizabeth  Davis,  Hobart,  Ind . 95 

2.  Julius  Turk,  Joliet,  Ill . 94 

3.  Gladstone  Hopkins,  Waukegan,  Ill . 92 

4.  Glen  Koonce,  Bristow,  Okla . 89 

English  Horns 

1.  Philip  Young,  Morton,  Cicero,  Ill . 87 

2.  Billy  Lucka,  Champaign,  Ill . 86 

Saxophones,  Group  I 

1.  Cathryn  Fildes,  Olney,  Ill . . .  .93.5 

2.  Bill  Pendergrass,  Little  Rock,  Ark . 93 

3.  Francis  Schroeder,  Mooseheart,  Ill . 91.5 

4.  Perry  Merchant,  Frankfort,  Ind . 89 

5.  Margaret  Fezer,  Wauwatosa,  Wis . 87.5 

6.  John  Staiger,  Michigan  City,  Ind . 86 

7.  Jack  Hayes,  Amarillo,  Texas . 85.5 

8.  Jack  Rauch,  Joplin,  Mo . 79 

9.  Durward  Smith,  Mason  City,  Iowa . 78 

10.  Kenneth  Cooper,  Englewood  H.  S.,  Chicago,  Ill.. 76.5 

11.  Ajax  Browning,  McComb,  Miss . 76 

Saxophones,  Group  II 

1.  Maurice  Norris,  Senn  High  School,  Chicago _ 95 

2.  Ben  Kirk,  Mooseheart,  Ill . 93.5 

3.  Sidney  Weiss,  Harrison,  H.  S.,  Chicago . 89 

4.  Clayton  Schorie,  Joliet,  Ill. . . 85 

5.  E.  W.  Hurley,  Lake  View  H.  S.,  Chicago . 84 

6.  Ernest  Copelan,  Cleveland,  Okla . 82 

7.  Elson  Ellingsworth,  Fairfield,  Neb . 81 

T  rombones 

1.  Wesley  Bode,  Joliet . 96J^ 

2.  Keith  Garvin,  East  Aurora,  Ill . 95f^ 

3.  Earl  Payne,  Senn  High  School . 95 

4.  Warren  Yemm,  Joliet,  Ill . 93^ 

Tie:  1 5.  Horace  Thornberg,  Cushing,  Okla . 92 

1 6.  Paul  Crumbaugh,  Elkhart,  Ind . 9214 

7.  John  Pickering,  Olathe,  Kansas . 92 

8. -  Eval  Smith,  Tulsa,  Okla . 9014 

9.  Charles  Arnold,  Stillwater,  Okla . 8954 

Tie:  (10.  Basil  Fuller,  Lordsburg,  New  Mex . 88 

1 11.  Arthur  Nelson,  Hobart,  Ind . 88 

12.  J.  C.  McDaniel,  Amarillo,  Texas . 8714 

13.  William  Schlosser,  Frankfort,  Ind . 8654 

14.  William  Bleha,  Harrison  High,  Chicago . 85 

15.  Jewell  Lenice,  McComb,  Miss . 8054 

16.  Stanley  Beers,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark . 7954 

Oboes 

Tie:(l.  Ray  Bourie,  Joliet,  Ill . 96 

|l.  Gladys  Hudson,  Hammond,  Ind . 96 

2.  Charles  Gilbert,  Stillwater,  Okla . 94 

3.  Raymond  Biggar,  Flint,  Mich . 92 

4.  Bemell  Smith,  Marion,  Ind . 91 

5.  Raymond  Hughes,  Mason  City,  Iowa . 91 

6.  Marvin  Glick,  Senn,  Chicago . 91 

7.  Bill  Fitch,  Manhattan,  Kans . 91 

8.  Russell  McKiski,  Belvidere,  Ill . 90 

9.  Clyde  Roller,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 83 

10.  Aaron  Foster,  Richer,  Okla . 80 

11.  Ruth  Blair,  Kalamazoo,  Mich . 75 

Basses 

1.  Clarence  Karelia,  Harrison  H.  S.,  Chicago . 96.75 

2.  Harold  Leonhardt,  Joliet,  Ill . . 96 


3.  William  Moore,  Waukegan,  Ill . 93 

4.  Harry  Camine,  Osage  City,  Kans . 90.25 

5.  Gail  Stich,  Stillwater,  Okla . 87.26 

6.  Francis  Winter,  Hinsdale,  Ill . 83.73 

7.  Herbert  Lindsay,  Wellington,  Texas . 83.25 

8.  A.  L.  Long,  Jr.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. . 82.75 

9.  Wendell  Seacat,  Marion,  Ind . .81H 

10.  Charles  Foulks,  Cleveland,  Okla . 80H 

11.  Loyal  Buckingham,  Joplin,  Mo . 80.25 

12.  J.  O.  Bums,  Little  Rock,  Ark . 79 

13.  Lawrence  Hoisington,  Grand  Junction,  Col . 77.5 

B‘Flat  Clarinets 

1.  Joseph  Oszuscik,  Michigan  City,  Ind . 93 

Tie: (2.  Howard  Ross,  Mason  City,  Iowa . 91 

[2.  Bryl  Etterath,  Marion,  Ind . 91 

3.  Phil  Sargeant,  Senn  High  School . 84.5 

4.  Robert  Hoffman,  Joliet,  Ill . 83 

5.  Iver  Larson,  Clay  Center,  Neb . 82.5 

6.  Leslie  Day,  Grand  Junction,  Colo . 79 

7.  James  McGowan,  Little  Rock,  Ark . 74.6 

8.  Oscar  Gibson,  Stillwater,  Okla. . 73.5 

9.  Ambrose  Baca,  Winslow,  Ariz . 69 

10.  Davis  Westgate,  Blackwell,  Okla . 68.5 

11.  Perry  Bowser,  Plainview,  Texas . 65.5 

12.  Martin  Patterson,  Joplin,  Mo . 64.5 

Final  Results  of  National  Ensemble  Contest 

Saxophone  Quartets 

1.  Champaign,  Ill . 82.25 

2.  Bloom  High  School,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill . 80.75 

Saxophone  Sextets 

Tie:(l.  Joliet,  Ill . 90.26 

|l.  Morton  High,  Cicero,  Ill . 90.25 

2.  Waukegan,  Ill . 87.5 

3.  Marion,  Ind . 83.25 

Horn  Quartets 

1.  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Ill . 94 

2.  Harrison  Tech.,  Chicago,  Ill . 9054 

3.  Quincy,  HI . 86 

4.  Marion,  Ind . 8554 

Trombone  Quartets 

1.  Joliet,  Ill . 93 

2.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  . 9154 

3.  Champaign,  Ill . 83 

Flute  Quartets 

1.  Quincy,  Ill . 93.8 

2.  Joliet,  ni . 86.6 

Clarinet  Quartets 

1.  Marion,  Ind . 95 

2.  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Ill . 90.8 

3.  Little  Rock,  Ark . 89.6 

Brass  Sextets 

1.  Marion,  Ind . 8754 

2.  Morton  High,  Cicero,  Ill . 86 

3.  Wauwatosa,  Wis . 86 

4.  Champaign,  Ill . 84.1 

Brass  Quartets 

1.  Morton  High,  Cicero,  Ill . 9154 

2.  Hobart,  Ind .  9054 

3.  Harrison  Tech.,  Chicago,  Ill . 84 

4.  Little  Rock,  Ark . ....8254 

Woodwind  Quintets 

1.  Hammond,  Ind . 94 

2.  Marion,  Ind . 

3.  Senn  High,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Woodwind  Sextet  * 

'  1.  Kalamazoo,  Mich . 92 


icago 

in  1933 


How  would  you  like  to  play  off 
the  National  School  Band  Con¬ 
test  in  Chicagro  in  1933?  That 
is  the  year  of  the  great  “Century  of 
Progress”  or,  in  plainer  language,  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  international  events  of  its 
kind  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  for 
the  first  time  will  excel  the  great  Chi¬ 
cago  World’s  Fair  of  1893  that  we 
still  hear  our  grandmas  tell  about. 

What  fun  for  school  musicians  from 
every  comer  of  the  United  States  to 
spend  a  week  in  Chicago  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  great  Fair.  Prize-winning 
school  bands  may  even  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  the  open¬ 
ing.  Now  there  is  something  that  will 
furnish  you  with  conversation  for  the 
rest  of  your  life,  and  even  your  grand¬ 
children  will  hand  down  the  story  of 
how  gramp,  played  the  trombone  when 
he  was  only  a  boy  at  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair. 

Such  is  the  invitation,  sent  by  Mayor 
Anton  J.  Cermak  of  Chicago,  to  the 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association.  Alderman  John  Toman, 
one  of  the  veterans  of  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  life-long  friend  of  the  Mayor, 
carried  the  message  to  Tulsa  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  invitation  in  a  brilliant 
address  before  the  annual  meeting. 
Members,  quick  to  sense  the  wonderful 
opportunities  in  Chicago  as  a  setting 
for  the  1933  contest,  responded  with 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Aider- 
man  and  the  Mayor  for  their  cordial 
invitation. 

The  selection  of  contest  cities  is  not 
ordinarily  decided  upon  so ‘far  in  ad¬ 
vance.  But  both  officers  and  members 
of  our  Association  look  with  such 
favor  upon  this  promising  (^portu- 
nity,  that  although  nothing  officially 
was  done  at  the  moment,  it  is  believed 
that  Chicago,  “Miracle  of  the  Occi¬ 
dent”  and  World’s  Fair  city  of  1933,- 
will  be  officially  chosen  as  the  ideal 
spot  for  the  Eighth  National  School 
Band  Contest. 

Aldenaan  Toman  traveled  to  Tulsa 
on  t^e  apecial  train  of  the  Harrison 
Technical  High  School  Band  which  he 
speaks  of  as  “the  pride  of  my  ward.” 


Alderman  John  Toman  of  Chicago  and  the  Harrison  Tech  Band  serenade 
Tulsa  City  officials.  In  the  center  of  the  group  are  Mayor  Watkins,  Miss 
Toman,  who  plays  in  the  band.  Director  John  Barabash  and  the  Alderman. 


Chicago  School  Board  Budget  to  aid 
our  city  school  bands  over  their  na¬ 
tional  contest  expenses.  And  when  I 
succeed  in  accomplishing  this  purpose, 
I  am  going  to  let  every  school  board 
in  the  country  know  that  we  have 
established  this  precedent  for  them 
and  urge  them  to  do  likewise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  school  music. 

“I  marvel  at  these  healthy,  happy 
boys  and  girls,  and  I  envy  everyone 
of  you  the  joy  and  benefit  you  are 
getting  out  of  your  music.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  school  music  move¬ 
ment  is  the  greatest  social  prophylactic 
that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  Our 
educational  system.  It  is  the  one  thing 
that  will  close  up  our  police  courts 
and  wipe  hoodlum  tendencies  out  of 
our  next  generation.  Our  police  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  almost  none  of  our 
juvenile  criminals  have  any  knowledge 
of  music.  I  want  this  Association  to 
know  that  I  am  your  friend  and  cham¬ 
pion.” 

Alderman  Toman  was  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  patron  of  all  the  contest  activi¬ 
ties  during  his  stay  in  Tulsa.  He 
personally  escorted  the  Harrison  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  Band  to  the  City 
Hall  where  they  serenaded  city  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  guest  city’s  Mayor 
George  Watkins. 


The  Alderman  has  been  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  development  of  this  band, 
and  it  was  only  through  his  tireless 
and  intelligent  efforts  that  funds  were 
secured  for  the  trip  to  Tulsa.  He  had 
just  two  weeks  (after  the  Harrison 
Band  became  eligible  by  winning  the 
Chicago  City  Contest)  in  which  to 
raise  the  large  sum  of  money  neces¬ 
sary. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Alderman  Toman  had  to  step  in  and 
personally  raise  needed  funds  for  the 
requirement  of  the  Harrison  Tech 
band.  He  had,  however,  never  before* 
witnessed  a  national  school  band  con¬ 
test.  What  he  saw  and  heard  at  Tulsa 
amazed  him  and  magnified  for  him 
one  hundredfold  his  previous  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  music  in  the 
public  school  curriculum. 

So  impressed  was  he  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  himself,  from  now  on,  an  un- 
qxialified  supporter  of  school  band  and 
orchestra  music.  “It  is  absolutely  a 
shame,”  said  the  Alderman  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Association  meeting, 
“that  we  have  to  go  out  and  beg 
money  from  liberal  contributors  to 
send  our  bands  to  these  wonderful 
national  contests.  I  am  going  to  use 
every  influence  at  my  command  to  get 
an  item  of  |10,000  established  in  the 
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What  Happened  at  Your  Association  Meetings 


This  year  reversed  the  order  of 
things  with  respect  to  the  divisional 
annual  meetings.  The  orchestra  con¬ 
test,  occurring  one  week  in  advance 
of  the  band  contest,  gave  the  orchestra 
division  precedence.  Three  things  of 
major  importance  occurred  which  you 
will  all  be  interested  to  hear  about. 

For  the  past  year,  ending  with  the 
close  of  school  in  June,  the  annual  fee 
for  membership  in  the  National  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Association  has 
been  $1.  Of  this  amount  forty  cents 
went  into  a  fund  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  operating  the  association  and  con¬ 
ducting  the  contests.  The  remaining 
sixty  cents  paid  the  cost  of  our  ofS- 
cial  organ.  The  School  Musician. 

But  the  popularity  of  our  official 
magazine  has  grown  widely  into  all 
circles  of  school  music.  Many  wanted 
to  subscribe  who  would  not  have  been 
benefited  by  association  membership. 
Many  others  did  not  feel  that  they 
could  pay  the  $1.  Therefore,  it  was 
decided  and  agreed  at  two  meetings, 
respectively,  to  separate  the  member¬ 
ship  fee  and  the  subscription  to  the 
magazine  in  order  that  school  musi¬ 
cians  may  take  advantage  of  either  or 
both  of  these  benefits  as  they  may 
desire. 

The  second  important  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  reduction  of  the  member¬ 
ship  fee  from  forty  cents  annually  to 
twenty-five  cents  annually.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  this  change 
vnll  not  cause  any  shrinkage  in  the 
funds  of  the  association,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  open’  the  opportunity  to 
vastly  greater  numbers  to  become 
members  and  in  that  way  more  money 


will  be  realized  which,  by  the  way,  is 
much  needed.  ' 

The  third  important  resolution 
adopted  was  the  making  of  an  entry 
fee  of  |1  per  person  for  all  solo  and 
ensemble  contests.  It  has  been  found 
over  the  past  two  years  that  these 
contests  cannot  be  supported  and  con¬ 
tinued  without  additional  funds.  They 
are  growing  in  popularity  with  more 
and  more  entries  every  year,  requir¬ 
ing  more  and  better  judges.  The 
thought  was  expressed  that  in  most 
cases  these  entry  fees  would  be  paid 
out  of  the  school  fund.  Surely  any 
school  feels  proud  enough  of  its  solo 
and  small  group  artists  to  want  them 
to  participate  in  the  national  contest. 
Junior  musicians  certainly  should  have 
the  privilege  of  competing  without 
financial  restriction.  The  fee  of  $1 
for  each  solo  entrant,  $3  for  a  trio, 
$6  for  a  sextet,  etc.,  will  amount  to 
very  little  to  the  individual  school,  as 
few  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
more  than  two  or  three  entrants. 

In  connection  with  this  entry  fee 
it  was  also  decided  at  the  Tulsa  meet¬ 
ing  to  open  authority  to  the  officers  of 
the  association  to  raise  or  lower  the 
fee  at  their  discretion  to  meet  ex¬ 
penses  as  they  arise  at  the  next  con¬ 
test. 

Another  act  of  the  annual  meeting 
which  might  be  regarded  as  colossal 
because  of  the  important  need  it  fills, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  special  vice- 
president  in  each  division  whose  ex¬ 
clusive  business  it  will  be  to  swell  the 
association,  membership.  These  men 
will  work  through  their  lieutenants  in 
every  state,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  de¬ 


velop  a  membership  organization  that 
will  soon  run  our  registrations  up 
above  100,000.  There  are  over  300,000 
boys  and  girls  studylhg  instrumental 
music  in  the  schools.  Surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  one  out  of  every 
three  to  be  a  member  of  our  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  School  Musician  continues, 
of  course,  exactly  as  before  in  its 
official  identification  with  the  associa¬ 
tion.  It  will  continue  as  the  mouth 
organ  of  association  officials  and  all 
association  announcements,  state¬ 
ments,  instructions,  and  advice  will 
appear  in  its  columns.  Contest  num¬ 
bers  for  all  purposes  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  as  soon  as  ready.  Pictures  of 
all  prize-winning  bands  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  well  as  interpretations  of 
next  year’s  contest  numbers.  The  sub¬ 
scription  price  will  be  sixty  cents  a 
year  for  ten  issues,  concurrent  with 
the  school  months  and  skipping  July 
and  August.  In  his  address  on  the 
subject  President  A.  R.  McAllister 
urged  that  every  school  musician,  both 
in  the  school  bands  and  orchestras  and 
on  the  directors  platforms,  subscribe 
to  and  read  The  School  Musician. 

A.  R.  McAllister  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  was 
re-elected  president;  G.  R.  Prescott  of 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  C.  R.  Tuttle 
of  Marion,  Ind.,  were  elected  "vice- 
presidents  and  C.  M.  Tremaine  was 
chosen  to  serve  again  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  complete  list  of  newly  elected 
officers  and  state  directors,  for  both 
band  and  orchestra  divisions,  will  be 
published  in  an  early  issue. 


in  Wisconsin 

State  Contest 


stated  that  from  thirty-four  bands  in 
1925  the  attendance  has  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  seventy-eight  bands  at  the 
contest  just  finished. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
Wisconsin  association  is  their  method 
of  classifying  bands.  In  this  they 
differ  from  all  other  states  and  the 
national  method.  Their  system  is  to 
classify  bands  by  the  age  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  rather  than  by  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  which  is  the  popular 
method.  For  example,  bands  that  have 
been  organized  and  playing  for  thirty 
months  or  more  are  in  Class  A.  Bands 
from  twenty  to  thirty  months  old  are 
in  Class  B.  Ten  to  twenty  months  old 
bands  are  in  Class  C,  and  newly  or¬ 
ganized  bands,  ten  months  or  less  of 
age,  are  placed  in  Class  D.  After  much 
experience  with  this  method  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  association  are  much  in 
favor  of  it,  claiming  that  it  gives  a 
more  reasonable  and  justified  classiifr 
fication.  "A  school,”  they  say,  “may 
have  a  very  large  population  and  a 
brand  new  band  which  could  not  com¬ 
pete,  with  any  hope  of  creditable  show¬ 
ing,  against  bands  that  had  been 
organised  and  running  three  and  four 
years.  This  would  tend  to  discourage 
rather  than  encourage  schools  from 
getting  into  the  school  band  move¬ 
ment.  We  think  our  plan  is  much 
better  for  all  concerned.” 

Mr.  H.  C.  Wegner,  secretary  of  the 
association,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Kitowski,  and  providing  for  large  assemblies  of 

superintendent  of  schools  in  Menasha,  boy  and  girl  musicians,  it  would  seem 

were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  that  Wisconsin  is  well  equipped  to 

band  division  of  the  National  Asso-  handle  the  next  annual  event. 


ciation  at  Tulsa.  They  urged  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Wisconsin  for  the  staging 
of  next  year’s  Seventh  Annual  Band 
Contest.  No  particular  city  was  speci¬ 
fied,  Menasha  or  Madison  having  been 
cited  as  ideal  locations  offering  every 
facility.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  was 
also  mentioned  as  that,  too,  would  bring 
the  contest  into  the  near  northwest. 

Before  consideration  can  be  given 
to  any  city,  however,  an  invitation 
must  come  from  the  officials  of  the 
city  itself.  Judged  from  the  experience 
these  Wisconsin  boys  have  had  in 
staging  band  contests  and  handling 


k  LMOST  doubling  the  National  in 
/\  the  point  of  attendance,  the 
i  \  Eleventh  Annual  Wisconsin 
(State)  School  Band  Tournament 
took  place  in  Menasha,  Wisconsin,  on 


HmroU  B^chtmmn  of  Chieogo, 
imdgt  of  the  contest,  on  view¬ 
ing  plotform. 


May  16  and  16.  This  was  the  largest 
school  band  contest  ever  conducted 
anywhere,  with  seventy-eight  bands 
registered  and  a  parade  nearly  five 
hours  long. 

There  were  also  285  entries  in  the 
solo  and  thirty-nine  entries  in  the 
ensemble  contests. 

There  aN  121  cities  having  bands 
that  are  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
association.  Their  tournaments  have 
been  successfully  conducted  for  the 
pswt  ten  years  and  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  the  movement,  it  might  be 


Moyor  Remmei  of  Messoshm 
greeting  Govertsor  LeFoUette 
*nd  Sessotor  Bisise,  middle. 


And  they  hung  the  Indum  tign  on  John  Phiiip  Sonsm  in  Tub*.  Pictured  shore,  left  to  right,  ere  Mmj.  Gordon 
W,  (Pemnee  Bill)  Lillie,  end  "Chief  Singer^  Souse,  with  members  of  the  Pewnee  tribe,  who  took  Souse  into  their 
tribel  council  with  full  renk  es  chief.  In  the  center  is  Lone  Chief  of  the  Pewnee  tribe,  who  presented  Souse  with 

e  council  pipe. 

Our  Sousa  Now  a 
Pawnee  Indian 


One  of  the  spectacular  “side 
shows”  of  the  gala  Saturday 
afternoon  affair  at  the  Skelly 
Stadium  was  the  “knighting”  of 
John  Philip  Sousa  as  a  member 
and  “Chief  Singer”  of  the  Paw¬ 
nee  Indian  tribe. 

It  happened  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  marching  contest  and  just 
preceding  the  massed  band. 

While  the  small  group  of  In¬ 
dians,  in  full  feather-and-blank- 
et  regalia,  stood  in  front  of  the 
radio  microphone.  Major  Lillie 
introduced  Lone  Chief,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chief  of  the  tribe,  who 
made  the  presentation. 

“Mr.  Sousa,”  the  chieftain  ad¬ 
dressed  the  band  leader,  “we 
have  often  heard  of  you  and 
your  activities  as  a  band  leader 
in  the  world.  We  have  been 
loyal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  never  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  conflict  against  the 
government. 


“As  a  measure  of  our  esteem 
for  you  and  your  white  com¬ 
panions  we  want  to  present  you 
a  small  token.  There  is  no  fire 
available  here,  where  we  can  sit 
around  and  smoke  this  pipe  of 
peace,  and  offer  the  smoke  to 
our  God,  but  when  you  sit  in 
your  home  and  smoke  this  pipe, 
we  hope  you  will  think  of  the 
Pawnee  Indians.” 

With  that.  Bright  Star,  an  In¬ 
dian  princess,  stepped  forward, 
carrying  the  pipe,  which  was  en¬ 
closed  in  a  beaded  bag,  and 
hand^  it  to  the  band  leader. 
Following  this  ceremony,  each 
member  of  the  tribe  present 
shook  hands  with  the  band  lead¬ 
er. 

The  members  of  the  tribe 
present  were  Lone  Chief,  Eagle 
Chief,  St.  Elmo  Jim,  Riding  In, 
Louwalk,  New  Rider,  Little 
Chief,  Good  Fox,  Young  Child, 


and  the  two  princesses,  Bright 
Star  and  Holy  Drum. 

Sousa,  after  accepting  the 
pipe  of  peace,  stepped  to  the 
microphone  and  in  a  few  words 
thanked  the  Indians  of  the  tribe 
for  their  courtesy. 

Lone  Chief  then  announced 
the  name  which  Sousa  will  in 
the  future  be  known  by  as  a 
member  of  the  tribe.  Descrip¬ 
tive  of  his  profession,  Sousa  was 
given  the  name  of  “Chief 
Singer.” 

Indians  were  not  entirely  new 
to  Sousa.  At  one  time  the  band 
leader  had  a  full-blooded  Sioux 
Indian  as  a  member  of  his  band. 
.The  bandsman  was  John  Kuhn. 
Frequently  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Sousa  band,  delegations  of  the 
tribe  would  visit  Kuhn  and  his 
leader  at  their  concerts.  Kuhn 
played  a  Sousaphone  in  the 
band. 
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The  new  Contrm-hess  CUrinet 
m  the  hsnds  of  the  mrnthor, 
Mel  Webuer. 


New! 

A  Clarinet 

with  a 


Big  Bass 


Voice 


A  NYONE  with  the  slightest ,  ear 

/%  for  music  who  attends  atiy  of 
JL  ^  the  school  band  contests,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  realize  the  progress  that 
band  music  has  made  during  the  past 
few  years. 

With  the  development  of  the  sym¬ 
phonic  band,  our  interest  turns  more 
and  more  to  the  unusual  reed  instru¬ 
ments.  To  produce  genuinely  sympho¬ 
nic  effects  with  a  band  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  as  complete 
a  representation  of  tiie  reeds 
as  possible. 

One  has  to  hear  but  one  or 
two  numbers  of  the  sympho¬ 
nic  arrangement  to  know 
that  the  day  of  the  reeds  has  arrived. 
The  band  with  tlM  best  tonal  balance 
is  the  one  that  takes  first  place  at  the 
district,  state  and  national  contests, 
other  things  biffing  equal. 

The  bass  eftlnnet  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  'among  the  more  unusual 
reed  instruments.  All  over  the  coun¬ 
try  we  hear  discussions  and  hear  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  bass  clarinet.  Many 
have  tried  them  out  with  var3ring  de¬ 
grees  of  satisfaction  and  some  of  the 
smaller  bands  have  not  yet  equipped 
themselves  with  the  bass  clarinet,  but 
are  very  much  interested  in  it,  and 
wonder  what  effect  it  will  produce  in 
the  band. 

The  range  of  the  bass  clarinet  in 
Bb  is  more  nearly  like  that  of  the  cello 
than  any  other  wind  instrument  ex¬ 
cept  the  bassoon.  The  cello,  however, 
has  a  better  control  of  higher  tones 
than  either  of  the  instruments  men¬ 
tioned. 


The  lowest  on  the  Bb  bass  clarinet 
is  just  one  tone  higher  than  the  lowest 
note  on  the  cello.  The  cello  has  a  won¬ 
derful  range  of  higher  notes  depend¬ 
ing  somewhat  upon  the  ability  of  the 
player.  So  it  is  with  the  Bb  bass 
clarinet.  The  command  of  the  high 
notes  depends  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  upon  the  player’s  control  over 
the  instrument. 

It  is  true  that  the  euphonium  has 
a  range  similar  to  that  ^  the  cello, 
but  the  ease  of  control  of  execution  of 
the  euphonium,  especially  in  piano 
passages  in  the  extreme  low  register 
does  not  equal  the  facility  of  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bb  bass  clarinet. 

Even  if  the  tone  of  the  brass  in¬ 
struments  equaled  the  reeds  in  similar¬ 
ity  to  the  strings,  the  fact  that  the 
Bb  bass  clarinet  has  control  over  th^ 
execution  that  far  surpasses  that  of 
the  average  euphonium  or  baritone 
player,  seems  to  point  out  the  logical 
place  to  put  the  bass  clarinet  in  the 
symphonic  band. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  Bb 
bass  clarinet  were  used  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  way  the  cello  is  used 
in  the  orchestra,  the  best  possible  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  obtained  with  the  bass 
clarinet 

Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  class 
A  school  bands  use  two  Bb  bass  clar¬ 
inets.  Surely  this  is  not  enough.  In 
the  symphony  orchestra  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  use  ten  or  twelve  cellos.  Even 
the  smaller  of  the  first-class  orchestras 
use  eight  cellos,  yet  the  larger  sym¬ 
phonic  school  bands  generally  use  but 
two  bass  clarinets. 
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The  Bb  base  clarinet  is  under  a 
handicap,  in  one  sense,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  misnamed.  It  should  be  called  a 
tenor  clarinet. 

The  terminology  used  to  designate 
the  voice  tonality  of  the  brass  instru¬ 
ments  coincides  exactly  with  that  used 
when  referring  to  the  human  voice. 

A  Manual  of  Harmony,  by  Jada- 
sohn,  and  Richter’s  Manual  of  Har¬ 
mony,  both  show  the  range  of  the 
various  human  voices  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  voice  names  given  to 
brass  instruments. 

Surely  there  is  no  better  way  of 
determining  the  voice  tonality  of  a 
wind  instrument.  If  this  is  a  g^ood 
method  when  referring  to  a  brass  in¬ 
strument,  why  is  it  necessary  to  invent 
an  entirely  different  method  of  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  reed  instruments? 

If  the  nomenclature  of  the  brass 
instruments  is  accepted  as  correct,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  Bb  bass  clar¬ 
inet  is  misnamed.  It  is  just  one  octave 
lower  than  the  Bb  clarinet  and  for 
this  reason  should  be  considered  as 
a  tenor,  or  baritone  clarinet. 

The  Bb  trombone  is  just  one  octave 
low'^  th!»n  the  Bb  comet,  yet  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  calling  it  “bass.”  It 
is  always  called  the  tenor  trombone 
even  though  the  part  written  for  the 
instrument  is  generally  in  the  bass 
clef. 

If  it  is  logical  to  refer  to^he  trom¬ 
bone  as  a  tenor  instrument,  why  not 
the  Bb  bass  clarinet?  The  voice  tonal¬ 
ity  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  most  effective  manner  of  using 
the  Bb  bass  clarinet  in  band,  is  to  give 
it  a  part  like  the  cello  part  in  orches¬ 
tra  arrangements,  and  use  a  sufficient 
number  of  bass  clarinets  to  make 
audible  the  effect  they  are  capable  of 
producing.  The  only  way  in  which 
just  two  Bb  bass  clarinets  might  be 
heard  in  a  band  of  ninety  members, 
would  be  to  have  half  the  band  remain 
silent,  and  the  balance  play  quite 
softly. 

This  is  not  due  to  any  unusual  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  voice  of  the  bass  clarinet, 
but  because  two  of  them  can  no  more 
equal  in  tone  volume  a  balance  of 
ninety  or  even  seventy  other  wind 
instruments  than  two  cellos  can  in  a 
large  symphony  orchestra. 

If  the  bass  clarinet  in  Bb  is  to  be 
considered  the  tenor  of  the  clarinet 
family,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  to 
be  no  clarinet  bass  at  all.  Regardless 
of  what  we  call  it,  as  long  as  the  voice 
of  the  instrument  is  tenor  it  will  not 
satisfactorily  fill  the  bill  as  a  bass. 
The  question  then  naturally  arises 


The  Clarinet  Family 


Can  you  name  them? 


Vas  to  whether 
there  i  s  avail¬ 
able  a  suitable 
bass  for  the  reed  group  of  a  band. 
The  answer  to  that  inquiry  is  “Yes.” 
It  is  the  contra-bass  clarinet  in  Eb. 

If  we  are  convinced  that  the  bass 
clarinet  in  Bb  is  misnamed,  then  the 
so-called  “contra”  bass  is  also  mis¬ 
named. 

The  word  “contra”  is  only  used  with 
reference  fo  instruments  playing  in 
the  bass  clef.  Most  everyone  knows 
that  the  written  or  printed  parts  of 
orchestral  and  band  arrangements  are 
never  transposed  when  in  the  bass 
clef,  regardless  of  what  key  the  in¬ 
strument  is  built  in  that  the  part  is 
arranged  for. 

Contra  implies  the  closest  approach 
to  transposition  that  ever  occurs  in 
the  bass  clef.  It  means  that  the'actual 
pitch  of  the  note  played  will  be  just 
one  octave  lower  than  the  note  as 
actually  written  in  the  part. 

Therefore  the  contra-bass  clarinet 
in  Eb  is  misnamed  since  when  it  is 
played  in  the  bass  clef,  the  note  it 
produces  is  exactly  the  same  concert 
pitch  as  the  written  note,  and  not  an 
octave  lower. 


The  beauty,  or  lack  of  it,  is  by  no 
means  the  least  consideration  when 
one  makes  a  purchase.  Whether  it  be 
a  musical  instrument  or' anything  else 
the  looks  go  far  towards  making  one 
satisfied  with  the  purchase.  On  tibis 
score  also  the  new  Eb  bass  clarinet 
meets  all  requirements.  It  is  a  most 
graceful  looking  instrument. 

Regardless  df  how  graceful  looking 
an  instrument  may  be,  it  means  a  little 
to  the  player  unless  it  actually  is 
graceful  to  handle.  This  new  Eb  bass 
clarinet  is  just  as  graceful  in  the 
hands  of  the  player  as  it  is  to  the  eye. 

The  players’  comfort  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  making  of  this  new 
instrument.  To  have  the  bass  clarinet 
hang  at  the  correct  angle  when  play¬ 
ing  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  player. 

Two  sustaining  rings  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  and  a  neck  cord  with  two  hooks 
and  a  sliding  knot  that  enables  the 
player  to  adjust  the  instrument  for 
distance  from  the  body,  and  the  anide 
at  which  the  instrument  hangs  when 
being  played- 

This  last  is  an  item  of  considerable 
(Continued  on  pace  S8) 


Well,  thafs 
My  Story 


By  Ed*  Chenette 


Cons/SMce  Chenette,  member  of 
DeKmlb  H,  S.  Band  and  winner 
of  N.  W.  Illinois  saxophone 
solo  contest  for  grade  schools, 
1930-1931.  Below  the  Chicago- 
Land  Band,  organized  and 
directed  by  Mr.  Chenette. 


“  H,  Lord,  as  you  have  doubt- 

I  I  less  seen  by  the  papers/’  our 
State  contest  is  over.  My 
band  from  DeKalb  won  in  class  B.  I 
thanked  the  jud^s  for  being  deaf 
and  dumb  while  we  were  playing. 
“How  many  play  in  my  band?”  About 
half  of  them.  And  less  than  that  when 
they  get  stage  fright  as  some  Musical 
Misfits  always  do  at  a  contest.  We 
started  with  seventy>four,  and  had 
but  two  casualties — a  couple  of  second 
clarinets,  who  in  a  crucial  moment 
were  afflicted  with  low  basal  metabol¬ 
ism.  I  had  a  new  sight  reading  baton 
but  evidently  the  cornet  section  failed 
to  see  it  at  all  times.  Anyway  I  sup¬ 
pose  every  director  suffers  the  same 
seances.  .  .  .  Mooseheart  got  second 
place  and  it  will  always  be  a  mystery 
to  me  why  they  didn’t  get  first.  They 
have  a  mighty  fine  band  dovm  there 
...  I  wish  that  we  might  go  on  to 
the  National  and  get  beat,  but  raising 
$3,000.00  this  year  of  our  Lord  in  1931 
depression  could  not  be  done. 

Seriously:  The  bands  in  and  around 
Chicago  always  make  a  good  showing 
at  contests.  Why?  If  we’ll  tell  the 
truth  it  is  principally  because  of  the 
added  help  we  get  from  the  very  fine 
private  instructors  in  Chicago.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  my  boys  study  under  Jerre 
Cimera,  Rex  Fair,  DeCaprio,  John 
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The  Major  Himself. 

Grant,  H.  A.  Vandercook,  Harold 
Bachman,  Victor  Grabel,  AND,  what 
player  would  not  become  good  under 
such  excellent  tutelage?  Yes,  let’s  not 
kid  ourselves  about  this,  for  this  is 
one  of  the  BIG  factors  in  our  success. 
I  give  th«m  plenty  of  credit;  just  lots 
of  it,  and  doubtless  they  deserve  more 
than  that.  Another  thing:  We  mix 
around  a  lot  op  here.  We  go  and  hear 
the  other  fellow’s  band,  and  he  comes 
out  and  hears  ours.  I  learn  a  lot 
both  ways.  The  exchange  of  ideas 
is  a  wonderful  thing.  For  instance: 
Captain  Gish,  formerly  of  the  famous 
Senn  high  school  came  out  and  went 
hunting  with  me.  While  he  got  a  lot  of 
pheasants  (and  believe  me  he’s  some 
shot),  I  got  a  lot  of  musical  knowl¬ 
edge.  Co-operation,  that’s  the  thing. 
Our  good  luck  lies  in  our  fortunate 
geographical  location.  Maybe  some  of 


the  directors  do  not  admit  this  but  I 


do  and  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
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Speaking  of  interpretations:  I  am 
sometimes  horrified  at  what  takes 
place.  Last  year  I  heard  Barber  of 
Seville  TAKEN  eight  in  a  bar — re¬ 
ferring  to  the  opening  of  course.  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  BEAT  eight 
in  a  bar  which  is  a  matter  of  no  con¬ 
sequence;  but  when  it  is  TAKEN  eight 
in  a  bar  and  the  band  is  rated  Okey 
by  the  judges,  then  I  go  down  to  the 
cellar  and  hit  the  buttermilk.  Carry 
this  further.  If  that  can  be  taken 
eight,  why  cannot  the  2/4  in  Slavonic 
Rhapsody  be  taken  4/4?  This  would 
be  no  more  far  fetched.  Yet  we  know 
if  a  band  did  this,  it  would  only  be 
because  it  could  not  play  it  2/4.  Again, 
several  of  the  bands,  playing  Morn¬ 
ing  Noon  and  Night  In  Vienna,  used 
FOUR  clarinets  on  the  6/8  solo.  Why? 
There  could  only  be  two  possible  an¬ 
swers;  either  they  had  no  clarinetist 
who  could  play  the  solo,  or  they  could 
not  pla^  the  accompaniment  softly 
enough  if  he  did.  Yet  the  judges  let 
this  go  thru  as  satisfactory.  The  part 
is  plainly  marked  SOLO  for  B  flat 
clarinet,  alto  clarinet  or  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone.  .  .  .  Following  this,  why  not 
use  four  baritones  on  the  solo  in  Or¬ 
pheus;  or  half  a  dozen  comets  on 
the  solo  in  Bohemian  Girl,  or  five  En¬ 
glish  horns  on  the  solo  in  Phedre? 
If  two  and  two  make  five  in  one  num¬ 
ber  why  not  two  and  two  make  five 
anywhere?  Who  ever  heard  of  this 
doubling  of  the  solo  anywhere  with 
any  instrument  in  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra?  If  school  bands  are  to  play 
standard  numbers  surely  they  should 
use  a  standard  interpretation  or  the 
very  end  towards  which  we  are  striv¬ 
ing — BETTER  BANDS,  is  defeated. 
No  one  ever  heard  any  professional 
band  anywhere  take  such  liberties  with 
numbers. 

And  that  brings  up  another  needed 
point:  A  SCHOOL  FOR  JUDGES. 
This  is  needed.  I  judge  lots  of  con¬ 
tests.  I  need  this  schooling.  Will  some 
of  the  others  be  as  frank?  What  I 
mean  by  “A  school  for  Judges,”  is 
just  this:  A  clinic  where  every  con¬ 
test  number  is  studied,  read  and 
played;  and  a  definite  interpretation 
chosen.  There  is  far  too  much  in¬ 
dividual  opinion  used  in  deciding  what 
is  a  correct  interpretation.  Too  often 
this  opinion  is  merely  a  matter  of 
whether  or  not  this  interpretation  is 
PLEASING  to  that  particular  judge. 
Again  he  may  base  his  judgment  quite 
entirely  upon  how  near  the  band  in¬ 
terprets  as  he  would.  And  HE  may 
be  wrong.  A  concrete  instance  of  this 
came  to  light  last  year  when  a  judge, 
after  hearing  eight  bands  play  a  cer¬ 
tain  number,  declared  that  none  of 
them  played  it  correctly,  adding  that 
if  they’d  come  out  and  listen  to  HIS 
band  they’d  learn  how  to  do  it.  Some 


Ed  Chenette,  Junior,  member  of  State  Orchestra  1930,  member  of  National 
Orchestra  1931,  winner  of  Clarinet  solo  contest  N.  W.  Illinois  1930-1931, 
winner  of  2nd  place  in  state  1931. 


of  them  took  him  up,  yet  when  his 
band  was  heard  not  one  agreed  with 
his  interpretation.  .  .  .  And  after  the 
clinic  a  set  of  rules  or  ideas,  or  lib¬ 
erties,  or  suggestions,  agreed  to  in 
Concord,  should  be  sent  to  each  and 
every  band  competing.  And  any  man, 
not  attending  this  clinic,  should  be 
kept  off  the  judging  list. 

Regarding  soloists :  In  order  to  keep 
down  expenses,  judges  of  questionable 
worth  are  often  chosen.  Yet,  any  boy 
who  has  spent  his  time  and  his  money 
studying  a  solo  under  a  first  class 
teacher  has  a  right  to  a  first  class 
judgment  under  a  first  class  man;  and 
that  man  MUST  be  a  competent  per¬ 
former  upon  that  particular  instru¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Again,  in  state  contests 
for  soloists,  there  should  be  three 
judges.  Or,  the  one  judge  should 
choose,  say  six  of  the  best  performers, 
and  then  three  judges  should  sit  on 
this  final  playing  of  the  six.  Soloists 
could  and  would  be  mighty  glad  to 


pay  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  towards 
this,  knowing  then  that  excellent  judg¬ 
ment,  fairly  rendered  would  be  their 
lot. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fundamental  issue  in  contests. 
This  issue  is.  Service  to  the  players. 

^We  sometimes  think  contests  are  run 
for  the  glorification  of  the  leaders  or 
the  judges.  The  CHILD  is  the  THING, 
first,  last  and  always.  Everything 
possible  should  be  done  for  the  player. 
Anything  else  is  incidental. 

Next  thing  I  want  to  see  is  a  size 
limit  placed  on  the  bands.  Seventy- 
two  is  enough.  That  takes  in  the 
standard  instrumentation  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  Mere  volume  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  music.  ’This  size  band 
will  help  the  town  in  the  very  neces¬ 
sary  labor  of  raising  carfare;  also 
assist  the  contest  town  in  housing  the 
players.  Seventy-two  good  men  can 
make  better  music  than  one  hundred 
not  so  good. 


The  CmrUtom  Symphony  Bond  of  NorthfieU,  Minnesoto,  hot  enmod  the  tide,  ”A  New  Muticol  Force, 


Again — 

Orchestra  <i;s 


■this  time  by  James  R.  Gillette 


Being  intensely  interested  in 
development  of  better  bands, 
both  Mr.  Lesinky’s  article  in 
March,  Ths  Scho(H.  Musicun,  and  Mr. 
Lantx’s  article  in  the  May  issue,  have 
stirred  my  thinking  process  to  action. 

It  seems  rather  beyond  the  point 
and  at  the  same  time  rather  useless 
to  argue  whether  a  band  or  an  or¬ 
chestra  is  best,  better,  good,  bad,  musi¬ 
cal,  or  unmusical.  Both  have  their 
place  in  America’s  musical  life  so  long 
as  they  represent  real  honest-to-good- 
ness-pure-music.  When  either  one 
drops  below  a  level  of  musical  de¬ 
cency  and  becomes  a  mere  noise  medi¬ 
um,  it  will  lose  its  place  among  legiti¬ 
mate  purveyors  of  musical  expression. 

Mr.  Lanta  fears  that  the  modern 
trend  toward  symphonic  bands  will 
“so  confuse  the  interpretation  as  to 
.cause  both  organizations  to  lose  their 
identity.”  Personally,  I  cannot  take 
this  viewpoint  As  I  have  written  in 
several  musical  magazines  during  the 
past  three  years,  the  present  day  at¬ 
tempt  toward  building  better  bands 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  sincere  musicians  to 
place  the  band  on  a  standard  instru¬ 
mentation  plane  comparable  to  the 
established  and  accepted  orchestral 
plane.  This  has  brought  abeut  a  larger 
reed  section  and  has  placed  a  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  amount  of  brass  used  to 
secure  balance.  A  study  of  the  past 


literature  for  the  band  will  reveal 
the  astounding  advertised  fact  that 
each  arrangement  or  original  composi¬ 
tion  could  be  played  equally  well  by 


Those  who  are  seriously  interested 
in  perfecting  any  musical  ensemble, 
start  building  on  the  foundation  of  a 
pianissimo  surrounded  by  as  much 
tonal  color  as  is  possible.  Therefore, 
in  building  the  band  as  a  truly  ex¬ 
pressive  unit,  it  is  natural  that  the 
wind  section  should  receive  first  con¬ 
sideration.  The  “Bingville  Silver  Cor¬ 
net  Band”  has  passed  out  of  existence. 
The  many  and  varied  colors  found  in 
flute,  oboe,  English  horn,  bassoon,  clar¬ 
inets  in  E  flat,  B  flat,  alto  and  bass, 
saxophones,  French  horns,  etc.,  when 
used  in  combination  set  the  heart  of 
the  student  of  instrumentation  on  fire. 
Color  galore!  Add  to  these  a  judici¬ 
ous  amount  of  trumpet  or  comet, 
trombones,  bass  and  tenor,  tuba,  bari¬ 
tone,  percussion, — ^you  have  a  sym¬ 
phony  band.  There  is  nothing  so  hor¬ 
rible  about  the  process,  nor  has  it  in 
any  way  taken  on  an  orchestral  like¬ 
ness.  Leave  the  word  “symphony”  out 
and  just  call  it  “band,”  if  this  will 
make  for  peace  and  plenty. 

Going  back  again  to  published  com¬ 
positions  for  the  band.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  five  or  six  years  that 
we  have  witnessed  a  serious  effort  to 
really  give  the  band  a  standard  or 
set  instnimentation.  Inunediately  the 
full  conductor’s  score  arrived — the 
first  great  step  toward  making  the 
band  a  refined  musical  unit.  These 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


a  band  of  fifteen  or  one  of  sixty  men. 
Substitution  of  one  instrument  for 
another;  cross-cueing  of  the  most 
vicious  sort;  no  color  vision  to  speak 
of ;  these  are  a  few  of  the  evils  found 
in  the  older  publications  which  brought 
bands  down  to  a  common  level  of 
unexpressiveness,  closely  akin  to  sheer 
noise. 


Instruction  on  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 


I  AST  October  a  superintendent  of 
schools  in  a  small  Michigan 
d  town  asked  me  if  I  believed  the 
playing  of  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments  could  be  taught  successfully  by 
means  of  the  radio  and  thus  bring  such 
instruction  within  the  reach  of  rural 
communities  which  could  not  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  band  teacher.  Four 
months  later  between  3,000  and  4,000 
children  throughout  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  were  learn¬ 
ing  to  play  through  radio  lessons  giv¬ 
en  by  the  University  of  Michigan. 

A  course  of  five  half-hour  lessons 
was  organized  as  an  experiment  to 
test  the  practicability  of  attempting 
to  secure  classroom  participation  in 
so  highly  specialized  a  subject  as  the 
playing  of  band  instruments.  The  les¬ 
sons  were  given  during  school  hours, 
at  2:00  P.  M..  The  course  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  State  Department  of  pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  and  the  University. 
Letters  were  sent  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  all  of  the  school  superintend¬ 
ents  in  Michigan,  cautioning  them 
against  haphazard  participation  in  the 
experiment  and  urging  them  to  place 
a  teacher  (not  necessarily  a  music 
teacher)  in  charge  of  each  class  to  see 
that  the  students  received  the  instruc¬ 
tions  without  interruption.  Free  les¬ 
son  booklets  were  mailed  out  on  re¬ 
quest,  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  by  the  University. 
Three  thousand  eight  hundred  lesson 
booklets  were  sent  out.  Each  booklet 
would  accommodate  sixteen  pupils  by 
tearing  out  the  pages  containing  the 
music  for  the  various  instruments. 

Each  booklet  contained  some  general 
instructions  as  to  how  the  lessons 
would  be  given  and  what  would  be 
expected  of  the  students.  The  music 
consisted  of  fifteen  well  known  songs 
which  I  estimated  could  be  learned  at 
the  rate  of  three  songs  per  lesson.  All 


band  instruments  except  drums  were 
included  in  the  course — all  taught  at 
once.  The  procedure  was  simple  and 
was  based  entirely  upon  active'partici- 
pation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

A  studio  band,  made  up  of  univer¬ 
sity  students,  consisting  of  one  instru¬ 
ment  of  each  type  being  taught,  sang 
and  played  each  song  several  times, 
'with  the  pupils  singing  along,  until 
the  pupils  had  time  to  memorize  the 
tune.  Then  the  studio  band  played 
the  tones  used  in  the  song,  holding 
each  tone  long  enough  so  the  pupils, 
or  most  of  them,  could  match  the  tone 
on  their  instruments.  The  song  was 
then  played  several  times  by  the  studio 
band  and  pupils  together,  after  which 
the  studio  band  added  the  harmony 
while  the  pupils  played  the  melody. 
The  effect,  at  the  recei^ng  end  of  the 
experiment,  was  that  of  a  complete 
band,  with  the  pupils  playing  the  mel¬ 
ody  accompanied  by  the  studio  band. 
The  pupils  experienced  the  thrill  of 
playing  in  a  real  band — within  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  time  they  first '  at¬ 
tempted  to  play  a  band  instrument. 

The  lesson  booklets  contained  post¬ 
card  questionnaires  (called  criticism 
cards)  to  be  mailed  to  me  after  each 
lesson,  to  enable  me  to  correct  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  method  of  presentation, 
especially  as  regards  the  timing  of 
each  phase  to  meet  the  average  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability. 

Replies  received  after  the  first  les¬ 
son  indicated  that  98%  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  could  progres's  more  rapidly  than 
I  had  anticipated.  After  the  second 
lesson  many  students  wrote  that  they 
could  play  all  of  the  15  tunes.  Several 
of  the  students  joined  their  school  or¬ 
chestras  after  two  of  the  radio  class 
lessons.  After  the  third  lesson  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  students  reported 
that  they  could  play  all  of  the  pieces. 
'  Henceforth  I  was  forced  to  add  new 


songs  by  the  rote  method.  All  of  the 
students  asked  for  more  lessons  and 
the  course  was  extended  to  six  lessons. 

The  last  lesson  was  a  combined  les¬ 
son  and  demonstration.  The  previous 
week  I  had  announced  during  the  les¬ 
son  that  each  class  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  Ann  Arbor  was  invited  to 
send  one  member  of  the  radio  class, 
who  had  received  no  other  instruction 
than  the  radio  lessons,  to  Ann  Arbor 
to  participate  in  the  broadcasting  of 
the  final  lesson.  Twenty  students, 
ranging  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  in 
agre,  came  and  replaced  the  studio  band 
for  a  full  hour  program  which  in¬ 
cluded  familiar  and  unfamiliar  unison 
and  part  songs,  solos,  duets  and  trios. 
This  lesson  was  conducted  precisely 
like  the  previous  lessons  except  that 
the  children  who  had  learned  to  play 
entirely  by  means  of  the  radio  course 
served  as  the  demonstration  band. 
There  was  no  longer  any  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  teach¬ 
ing  band  instruments  by  radio. 

Immediately  after  the  fifth  lesson 
I  visited  twenty  of  the  radio  classes 
scattered  throughout  Michigan.  From 
these  visits  I  was  able  to  compare  the 
work  of  the  various  groups  with  sim¬ 
ilar  classes  directly  taught.  Three  ad¬ 
vantages  were  at  once  apparent: 

(1)  That  students  in  the  radio 
class  developed  better  tone  quality 
than  those  in  regularly  taught  classes 
because  they  had  good  tone  quality  to 
imitate  (in  the  studio  band),  while 
they  have  only  their  own  self-made 
tones  to  guide  them  in  the  usual  class. 

(2)  That  the  usual  blatant  tone 
quality  of  beginners  most  be  controlled 
in  the  radio  class  because  the  pupils 

'  are  forced  to  play  softly  to  enable 
them  to  hear  the  studio  band  above  the 
sound  of  their  own  instruments. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Banjos  and 
Guitars 


Being  the  Last  of  a 
Series  of  Articles  on 
Fretted  Instruments 

By  Lloyd  Loar 


WHILE  most  of  our  attention 
in  this  series  of  articles  has 
been  turned  toward  that  type 
of  fretted  instrument  included  in  the 
mandolin  family  it  must  not  be  for- 
G^otten  that  there  are  other  types  of 
fretted  instruments  of  considerable 
usefulness  and  interest.  Brief  men¬ 
tion  has  been  given  them,  but  more 
extended  comment  is  in  order  previous 
to  the  termination  of  this  series. 

The  toning  for  the  guitar  and  some¬ 
thing  of  its  musical  characteristics 
were  described  in  the  installment  used 
in  the  School  Musician  for  November 
of  last  fall.  What  is  known  as  the 
Spanish  tuning  uses  intervals  of  a 
fourth  and  a  third  between  the  strings. 
The  lowest  string,  or  the  sixth  one, 
fs  tuned  to  the  E  found  on  the  first 
added  line  below  the  bass  of  F  clef, 
the  fifth  string  is  a  fourth  above  that 
at  A,  the  fourth  string  a  fourth  above 
the  A  at  D,  the  third  string  a  fourth 
above  the  D  at  G,  the  second  string 
a  major  third  above  the  G  at  B,  and 
the  first  or  highest  string  a  fourth 
above  the  B  string  at  E — ^two  octaves 
above  the  lowest  or  sixth  string.  The 
four  lowest  stringa  are  tuned  at  the 
same  pitch  as  the  four  strings  of  the 
mando-bass  and  the  double  bass,  al¬ 
though  they  are  an  octave  above  these 
bass  instruments  in  pitch.  Guitar 
music  is  written  in  the  treble  clef  and 


an  octave  higher  in  pitch  than  it 
sounds,  thus  the  low  E  string  note  for 
the  guitar  is  written  on  the  fourth 
added  space  below  the  treble  clef,  and 
the  highest  E  string  on  the  top  space 
of  the  treble  clef.  Because  of  the 
parallel  tuning  of  these  four  lowest 
strings  with  the  strings  of  the  mando¬ 
lin  and  violin  bass  instruments  it  is 
entirely  practicable  to  prepare  for  the 
double  bass  with  a  few  terms  on  the 
GTuitar,  using  just  these  four  low 
strings.  There  is  no  especial  advan¬ 
tage  in  doing  so  except  that  guitars 
are  comparatively  inexpensive  and 
many  school  children  could  easily  pro¬ 
cure  a  guitar  when  they  could  not  a 
double  bass,  and  it  isn’t  always  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  school  to  furnish  double 
basses  in  sufficient  numbers  to  provide 
for  those  students  who  can  be  inter¬ 


ested  in  learning  to  play  them.  Then 
when  the  preparatory  work  on  the 
guitar  for  this  purpose  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  it  is  reasonably  easy  for  the 
student  to  continue  the  guitar  for  its 
own  sake  while  learning  to  apply  what 
he  already  knows  to  the  double 
bass,  and  thus  be  able  eventually  to 
play  two  instruments  instead  of  one. 
The  guitar  scale  is  about  twenty 
inches  shorter  than  that  of  the  double 
bass  so  in  transferring  from  the  gui¬ 
tar  to  the  bass  after  sufficient  prepar¬ 
atory  work  it  is  necessary  to  become 
familiar  with  the  larger  left  hand  in¬ 
tervals'  on  the  finger-board  between 
notes.  The  student,  however,  will  have 
learned  the  relative  positions  of  the 
notes  on  the  finger-board  and  the 
pitches  of  these  notes,  and  he  will 
know  how  to  connect  them  with  the 
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notes  on  the  staff  and  will  have  a  goo^~  'different  in  construction  from  the  reg-  across  the  strings  and  that  part  of 
idea  of  how  to  play  a  bass  part  in  an  ular  guitar.  A  higher  nut,  or  support  the  string  between  the  bar  and  the 

ensemble.  When  it  is  possible  to  plan'  for  the  strings  at  the  end  of  the  finger-  bridge  determines  the  pitch  b(y  its 

for  instrumental  ensemble  of  quite'-  board  next  to  the  tuning  keys,  is  nee-  length.  A  major  chord  is  found  at 


Paul  Morton’s  Boys  Banjo  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 


each  fret,  the  note  for  the  fret  used 
on  the  fifth  and  the  third  string  being 
the  root  of  this  chord.  Minor,  aug¬ 
mented,  or  diminished  chords  are  ob¬ 
viously  more  difficult  to  play.  They  are 
secured  by  slanting  the  bar  or  by  omit¬ 
ting  some  of  the  strings  whose  tones 
are  foreign  to  the  hapmony  wanted. 
A  thumb-pick  for  the  bass  strings  and 
two  or  three  finger-picks  for  the  rest 
of  the  strings  produce  the  tone.'  The 
thumb-pick  can  be  swept  across  all  of 
the  strings  for  an  arpeggio,  or  the 
thumb  and  finger-picks  can  both  be 
used,  and  any  note  accented  with  one 
of  the  finger-picks  so  that  it  is  more 
prominent  than  the  rest. 


This  method  of  tone  production  has 
several  distinct  advantages  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  tone  produced  is  quite 
powerful  and  sustains  much  longer 
than  when  the  strings  are  plucked 
and  fingered.  It  also  is  possible  to 
produce  a  very  effective  vibrato  by 
shaking  the  bar  .slightly,  and  by  slid¬ 
ing  it  from  one  chord  or  tone  to  the 
next  a  good  glissando  effect  is  secured. 
When  these  effects  are  used  in  moder¬ 
ation  and  with  taste  t^y  are  ex¬ 
tremely  effective,  giving  the  tone  a 
sort  of  mournfully  sentimental  sweet¬ 
ness  that  has  a  distinct  appeal.  There 


(Continued  on  page  43) 


young  students  and  desirable  to  have 
them  as  complete  musically  as  possi¬ 
ble  there  is  no  reason  why  single  notes 
on  these  four  guitar  bass  strings 
should  not  furnish  the  bass  voice  for 
the  ensemble.  While  the  tone  is  not 
powerful  it  is  of  pleasing  quality  and 
considerable  resonance,  and  the  length 
of  the  scale  is  in  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  hand  of  a  small  child 
as  that  of  the  double  bass  to  the  hand 
of  an  adult.  The  guitar  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  instrument  is  effective. 
Those  keys  that  permit  one  or  more 
open  strings  to  be  used  in  most  of  the 
chhrds  present  the  fewest  technical 
difficulties,  although  all  the  chords  of 
any  key  are  possible  to  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  easiest  sort  of  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  play  is  the  sort  that 
furnishes  only  the  bass  and  harmony 
necessary  to  support  the  melodic  line, 
but  an  accompaniment  including 
enough  counter  melody  to  give  it  a 
reasonable  amount  of  independence 
and  musical  value  of  its  own  is  not 
very  difficult. 

Another  member  of  the  guitar  fam¬ 
ily  that  is  heard  often  and  that  is 
very  effective  if  its  characteristics 
are  not  unduly  accented  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Hawaiian  guitar.  The 
instrument  itself  is  not  necessarily 


cessary.  This  can  be  built  into  the 
guitar  when  it  is  made,  in  which  case 
the  instrument  is  only  suitable  for 
Hawaiian  playing;  or  else  this  ex¬ 
tension  nut  can  be  placed  over  the 
nut  of  a  regular  guitar.  In  either 
case  its  purpose  is  to  raise  the  strings 
high  enough  above  the  finger-board 
so  that  they  will  not  depress  far 
enough  to  touch  the  frets.  The  tuning 
used  places  the  open  strings  so  that 
all  of  them  together  sound  the  A 
Major  chord.  The  sixth  or  lowest 
string  is  the  same  E  as  in  the  regular 
tuning;  the  rest  of  the  stringrs  in  or¬ 
der  from  this  lowest  one  give  A,  E, 
A,  C$,  and  E.  Instead  of  the  strings 
being  fingered  in  the  usual  way  to 
produce  the  rest  of  the  tones  possible 
to  each,  a  heavy  bar  of  metal  is  placed 


In  September 
MR.  LOAR 
begins  a  brilliant  series 
on  Acoustics. 

Don’t  Miss  It. 
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«  Studenten^Stimmen  » 


How  About  Meson  City? 

The  old  comeback,  I’m  gettin’  even 
with  K.  Gillett,  also  a  “sax  player” 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Here  it  is  right 
from  the  shoulder.  Take  it  and  like 
it.  Say,  when  did  Des  Moines  get  the 
state  or  national?  I’ve  never  seen  or 
heard  of  any  Iowa  bands  or  orchestras 
getting  their  pictures  in  this  maga¬ 
zine,  so  until  they  do,  well,  shut  up 
like  a  clam. 

I’m  from  Normal,  Illinois,  and  for¬ 
merly  played  in  the  Hammond  Band, 
1929-1930.  You  can’t  talk  about  my 
band  and  orchestra  like  this  so,  until 
yoh  attain  recognition  in  music,  blow 
your  horn  ppp.  If  you  take  this  ad¬ 
vice,  we’ll  be  more  friendly,  uid  let 
this  be  a  lesson  to  you  Iowa. — George 
W.  Brown,  Normal,  Illinois. 

f 

Oh!  Mercy!  St$ch  Talk! 

What  do  some  of  these  infantile 
band  boosters  think  they  are?  My 
musical  career  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  we  played  over-the-shoulder 
horns.  Why,  I  was  the  champion  bass 
drum  carrier  of  Modesto  back  in  the 
gold  rush  days.  And  that  was  when 
a  parade  in  Modesto  was  the  length 
of  one  block  op  a  dusty  road,  a  double 
duty  parade  consisted  of  marching 
back  up  the  other  alley. 

I  learned  td  play  no-pressure  by 
blowing  out  tent  candles  in  California 
at  two  hundred  paces.  /Then  I  e^adu- 
ated  to  overhead  valve  trombone.  An¬ 
ton  Sax  may  have  invented  the  Sax¬ 
ophone  but  I  was  the  fellow  that 
showed  him  the  “idear”  by  presenting 
him  with  an  Oriental  Musette  that 
had  been  in  my  family  for  over  700 
years.  I  used  io  play  not  only  double¬ 
reed  instruments;  I  played  ’em  triple 
reeds,  and  when  in  a  spry  mood  would 
sock  ’em  out  on  a  quadruple  reed  for 
pastime.  How’s  that  pard? 

I  never  favored  or  faked  a  tone  in 
my  life.  Boehm  was  just  another  hole 
borer  to  me.  I  perfected  the  playing 
of  chimes.  This  trick  of  eliminating 
partials,  harmonics,  and  overtones, 
plus  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
fundamental  tones  was  my  own  sys¬ 
tem. 

Fluttering  tonguing  and  throat  vi¬ 
bratos  came  easily.  I  could  be  in  tune, 
out  of  tune,  and  tuneful  all  at  the 
same  time  without  anyone  being  the 
wiser,  least  of  all  myself.  Percussion 
was  never  a  problem  as  it  is  to  some 
members  of  the  battery.  Why  I  could 


almost  tune  a  pair  of  kettle  drums 
accurately.  Something  that  has  never 
been  equalled  in  my  day  or  yours. 
Don't  think  that  I  am  boastful  of  my 
prowess  or  a  braggart,  for  I  ain’t 

I  never  loaned  the  School.  Musician 
to  anyone.  I  make  them  buy  their 
own.  I’ve  got  secrets  to  unravel  that 
will  revolutionize  the  music  business 
if  I  ever  let  ’em  out  of  the  bagpipe. 
If  I  cut  'er  loose,  professor,  I  could 
make  more  money  than  there  is  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  the  World.  (By  the  way 
could  you  lend  me  a  quarter?) 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  opened 
up.  Most  of  the  time  I  am  as  tight 
as  a  sticky  valve  on  %  two  dollar  cor¬ 
net.  But  when  I  rip — ^I  tear  things 
wide  open.  If  I  had  a  picture,  I’d 
show  you  the  muscles,  callouses,  corns, 
and  bunions  on  my  lips  from  blowing 
band  instruments,  but  never  from 
blowing  about  MY  band. 

Machine  Gun  Michael,  Chicago,  Ill. 
t 

I  have  found  a  great  pleasure^in 
reading  your  magazine  every  month. 

I  do  hope  you  will  continue  keeping 
jazz  music  out  of  this  magazine. — 
Carleton  Engstrom,  Belleville,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

t 

Heppy-T  uneful-A  merica 

I  have  noticed,  in  reading  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  different  schools  and 
their  adherents,  what  to  me  is  a  de¬ 
plorable  attitude. 

Petty  jealouay — the  direct  antithesis 
of  cooperation — is  at  work  trying  to 
undo  the  work  of  many  years.  I  can 
remember  when  there  was  not  a  single 
band  or  orchestra  in  any  high  school 
in  the  whole  United  States.  We  have 
worked  many  years  trying  to  get  music 
started  in  our  grand  country  and  the 
younger  dement  cannot  realize  the 
wonderful  strides  we  have  taken  in 
that  direction  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

In  regard  to  the  raUd  discussion  be¬ 
tween  Senn  and  Modesto  I  can  only 
say  that  I  wish  that  every  school  in 
the  land  had  a  teacher  as  capable  as 
Mancini  or  Capt.  Ostergren ;  then  with 
the  backing  that  those  kind  of  men  are 
able  to  inspire,  America  would  in  a 
very  short  time  be  the  most  musical 
nation  in  the  world,  consequenHy  the 
most  beautiful  place  to  live  in.  There 
are  many  men  like  those  mentioned 
above  and  let  us  strive  to  get  that 
class  of  men  in  the  positions  they 
should  have.  Let  us  glory  in  the  suc¬ 


cess  of  such  men  and  strive  to  put  over 
school  bands  in  the  same  class  and 
then  there  will  be  no  cause  for  strife 
and  bickering  among  men  who  should 
be  busy  making  their  own  bands 
better. 

What  I  long  to  see  in  the  school 
band  work  (also  in  colleges)  is  con¬ 
ferences  formed,  in  conjunction  with 
football  or  alone,  where  the  attraction 
will  be  Band  Conteete.  The  winner  in 
each  conference  to  go  to  a  Western  or 
Eastern  contest  and  these  winners  to 
a  National  contest. 

The  bands  in  this  work  being  limited 
to  a  certain  balanced  concert  band 
number.  The  latter  idea  being  the  same 
as  the  football  idea  of  stimulating  ev¬ 
ery  man  in  the  school  band  to  make 
himself  good  enough  to  be  detailed  for 
the  trip. 

Now  let  us  quit  being  jealous  of  the 
other  fellow — let’s  make  our  own  band 
the  best  band — ^let’s  get  some  ideas  as 
to  how  to  show  the  public  what  a  won¬ 
derful  social,  physical,  mental  benefit 
our  work  is  to  them  and  their  children 
and  use  our  magazine  for  pats  on  the 
back  and  for  BUILDING  UP  rather 
than  for  tearing  down.  Let’s  go. — H. 
E.  Alden,  Bandmaster,  State  College, 
N.  Mex. 

S 

You  Don*t  Say 

Everytime  I  read  Studenten-Stim- 
men  some  brainless  person  with  a  prej¬ 
udiced  one-track  mind  is  gibbering 
about  keeping  jazz  out  of  your  maga¬ 
zine.  That’s  what  your  magazine 
needs  is  a  few  articles  about  jazz  and 
famous  dance  orchestras  to  pep  it  up. 

I  enjoy  classical  music  just  as  much 
as  anyone  does,  but  I’m  not  so  one¬ 
sided  that  I  can’t  sit  down  and  listen 
to  Paul  Whiteman  and  enjoy  it  to  the 
utmost. 

And  another  thing.  By  the  way 
these  boys  from  Modesto  write  in, 
you’d  think  that  they  had  won  every 
national  contest  ever  held.  Besides 
learning  how  to  play,  they  ought  to 
learn  the  rules  of  good  sportsmanship. 
When  we  won  the  national  last  year, 
there  wasn’t  anyone  from  Modesto,  as 
far  as  I  know,  who  congratulated  ns, 
but  you  should  have  seen  those  boys 
from  Joliet,  who  were  really  the  most 
disappointed  of  any.  They  were  con- 
gntnlating  us  all  over  town  the  whole 
night,  but  Modesto. — Tom  Herrick, 
ex-bandsman,  Senn  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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Ione  in 

the  new 

Buescher 


Aristocrat  Trumpet 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
"sour”  the  tone  of  a  church  bell?  No  matter  bow  you  strike  it — 
forcibly  or  lightly ;  with  a  hammer;  with  a  stick,  or  even  with  your 
bare  band,  the  tome,  varying  only  in  volume,  is  mlwmys  the  sstme. 


There  is  something  of  that  tone-sttre  characteristic  in  the  new 
Buescher  Aristocrat  Trumpet.  Of  course,  as  with  any  wind  in* 
strument,  you  have  to  learn  how  to  arUu  the  right  mote.  But 
you  don't  have  to  fuss  and  fisvor  for  umle  metmracy  and  tome. 
Like  the  bell,  these  are  qualities  of  the  instrument  Smooth 
flowing  brillimmey  and  beMity,iMi  lullaby  softness  or  thundering 
power.  rtmwme,  emS  Mimem  NmrmmUm 

Valve  construction  in  this  new  '’slenderized’*  model  is  also 
of  a  new  type,  giving  a  short,  li^t  action  **twiee  ms  fmst  ms  the 
ordimmrj  valve.’*  Tone; plus  rapid,  accurate  execution!  The  new 
Buescher  Aristocrat  will  put  yen  in  the  medal  wmmimg  class. 


Three  models,  small,  medium  or  large  bore,  in  Bb  widi  qmidt 
ck«»gr/e/L  Length  20  inches.  Go  to  your  local  Buescher  D^er. 
Ask  to  see  these  wonderful  new  instruments.  Tahe  ome  home  om 
six  days’  trial  Or  write  us  direct  for  beautiful  catalog.  Easy 
termts.  pet  set  mow  to  win  a  contest  medal  this  spring. 


Sax  invented  the  Saxophone  in  Paris.  Buescher  made  the  first 
MM  ever  prodssted  in  America.  Soon  Buescher  Saxophones  be¬ 
came  world  famosss.  Today,  Buescher  valve  instruments  ate 
likewise  admowledged  suprevee  in  tomdl  beauty,ir<s/r  accuracy, 
mechanical  perfectmess.  Easy  to  fistger,  easy  to  blow.  Bnescha 
Basses,  TrumpetsandComets,Trombones,FrenchHoms,and 
odier  brass  instruments  for  Bud  and  Orchestra  are  endorsed 
by  leading  band  masters  and  directors.  Solo  artists  of  radio 
and  record  fame  play  Bueschers.  See  any  of  these  instruments 
at  your  local  BueKher  dealers,  or  semd  coupom  for  catalogs  No 
obligation.  Just  mention  favorite  instrumenc  All  BueschM  in¬ 
struments  arc  sold  on  easy  terms.  Easy  to  play.  Easy  to  pay. 


B  BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
■  603  Bueschcc  Block,  EUchaR,  Indiana 

2  Wkkoat  obUcadaa  ate  in  aar  war,  please  tend  cacaloas  of  *** 

(  [  1  Saaopbooas  [  ]  Tnava**  C  1  Trombones  [  ]  Qariaeta 
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WHO^S  WHO 


GEORGE  E.  MOREY,  Jr. 


ONT  we  wish  we  had  all 
those  medals! 


test,  receiving  a  gn'ade  of  100% ; 
and  first  place'  (flute)  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  held  recently  at 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  The  flute 
quartet  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  also  carried  off  first  honors. 

The  Messrs.  Theodore  Yeschke 
and  Ludwig  Becker,  respectively 
flute  and  violin  teachers  of 
George,  are  very  proud  of  their 
prize  winning  pupil  who  travels 
three  hundred  miles  to  Chicago 
eight  or  nine  times  a  year  for 
his  lessons.  While  most  of  us 
are  seeking  playtime  and  rest 
this  summer,  he  will  spend  his 
time  studying  violin  and  flute, 
and  playing  in  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras. 

Ambitions?  He  doesn’t  say, 
but,  well,  from  the  looks  of 
things,  what  do  you  think? 


Of  course, 
a  few  would  do.  Just  count 
them!  They  all  reprint  su¬ 
preme  musical  talent  and  sever¬ 
al  years  of  patienCand  constant 
practicing  of  the  flute  and  violin. 
Their  possessor  is  none  other 
than  George  E.  Morey,  Jr.,  of 
Quincy,  Illinois,  and  many  times 
a  national  contest  winner. 
George,  a  brilliant  junior  in  the 
local  high  school,  plays  the  flute 
in  the  Quincy  High  School  Band, 
winners  in  the  State  contest 
1930;  and  violin  in  their  orches¬ 
tra  which  took  second  place  this 
year  in  the  State  contest. 

In  1929  and  1980  his  trusty 
flute  won  him  third  place  in  the 
National  Contest.  In  1931  he 
won  first  place  in  the  State  Con- 


UNEQUALED 


FILLMORE 

EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


=  BAND 

^  OR 

ORCHESTRA 

They  comprise 
BAND— 

The  Fillmore  Folk  Tune  Band  Book  for 
Beginners  (New),  by  Leon  V.  Metcalf. 
The  Fillmore  Beginners'  Band  Book,  by 
James  M.  Fulton. 

The  Fillmore  Transition  Band  Book 
(First  Restder),  by  Leon  V.  Metcalf. 
The  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  1,  by  Harold 
Bennett. 

The  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  t,  by  Harold 
Bennett. 

The  Bennett  Bank  Bocric  Na  t,  by  Handd 
Bennett. 

WiU  Huff  Band  Book,  by  Will  Huff. 

A1  Hayes  Band  Book,  by  A1  Hayes. 

The  Al-Ha  Band  Book,  by  A1  Hayes. 

The  Huff  Par-Ezcell  Band  Book,  by  WUl 
Huff. 

The  Noel  March  Book  (Easy)  br  F.  E. 
Noel. 

Henir  Fillmore's  March  Book  (Med. 

Dlfflcult),  by  Henry  Fillmore. 

The  Trombone  Family  Band  Book  (Trom¬ 
bone  Novelties),  by  Henry  Fillmore. 
The  Gloria  Band  Bo^  (Hymns  and  Gos¬ 
pel  Songs),  by  Henry  Fillmore. 

ORCHESTRA— 

The  Fillmore  Beginning  String  Class 
Meth^,  by  Harold  M.  Johnson  (Vio¬ 
lin,  Viola,  Olio,  Bass,  Piano  and 
Teacher's  Score). 

The  Bennett  Orchestra*  Folio  No.  1,  by 
Harold  Bennett. 

The  Bennett  Orchestra  Folio  No.  2,  by 
Harold  Bennett. 

Hasel's  Orcfa.  GentM,  by  Edw.  Hasel. 

The  Will  Huff  Orchestra  Folio,  by  Will 
Huff. 

The  Al-Ha  Orchestra  Fcdio,  by  A1  Hayes. 
The  Par-Excell  Orchestra  Folio,  by  Will 
Huff. 

Pure  Gold  Orchestra  Folio,  by  Edw. 
Hasel. 

The  Lewis  Orchestra  Folio,  by  Walter 
Lewis. 

Fillmore  Sacred  Orchestra  Folio  No.  1. 
Fillmore  Sacred  Orchestra  Folio  Na  t. 

We  will  send  on  request  the  sample 
parts  to  any  of  the  above  band  or 
orcheatra  works.  If  you  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  any  in  the  list  send  for 
the  free  samples. 

HUNDREDS 

OF  OTHER  SCHOOL  BAND 
AND  ORCHESTRA 
PUBLICATIONS 


CATALOGS  AND  SAMPLES 
SENT  FREE  FOR  THE 
ASKING 

FILLMORE 

MUSIC  HOUSE 

928  ELM  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
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ITE  for  your  copy  today.  It's 
free.  The  most  beautiful  drum 


catalog  ever  produced.  More  than  a 
hundred  pages;  many  them  in  full 
color.  Packed  with  information  of 
absorbing  interest  to  everyone  who 
wants  to  know  ’'what’s  what”  in  the 
drum  world.  Remarkable  values.  The 
coupon  will  bring  your  copy,  without 
obligation,  of  course. 

How  to  Organize  a  Drum  Corps 

The  school  Dnun  Corps  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
popularity.  Unexcelled  foe  musical  training,  dis¬ 
cipline  and  school  spirit.  You  can  easily  organize 
a  successful  drum  cotps  foe  your  school.  Interest¬ 
ing  42-p^e  book,  “The  Roll-0£F“  shows  how. 
Gives  complete  drum  major  signals  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  practical  hints  on  all  phases  of  drum 
corps  work.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  today  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


USEDY  MANCFACTVRING  COMPANY,  003  Leedy  Building 


Catalog  "S”  iUtutratts  tbt  mewttt  modols  m; 
DRUMS  MARIMBAPHONES 

DRUM  OUTFITS  XYLOPHONES 

TRAPS,  ACCESSORIES  VIBRAPHONES 
TYMPANI  ^  CHIMES 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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power  for  deliverinir  a  gr^eat  variety 
of  color  effects.  Any  instrument  that 
increases  this*  power  is  bound  to  be 
an  important  addition  to  the  instru¬ 
mentation.  ' 

The  Eb  contra-bass  clarinet  does  its 
part  well  in  adding  color  power  to  the 
band.  When  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
forth  a  passage  that  is  complete  in 
both  melody,  and  harmony,  with  clar¬ 
inet  tone  color  only,  the  Eb  contra¬ 
bass  clarinet  makes  it  possible  to  do 
so.  Without  this  instrument  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  a  bass  vrnee  of 
different  tone  color  than  the  clarinet 
family. 


A  Clarinet  With  a  Big  Bass  Voice 


(Continued  from  psae  27) 


lower  than  the  lowest  chromatic  note 
of  the  Eb  brass  bass  with  three  valves, 
and  one  and  a  half  tones  lower  than 
the  low  Bb  of  the  bassoon.  It  is  a 
fourth  lower  than  the  lowest  note  of 
the  Eb  baritone  saxophone. 

The  actual  concert  pitch  of  the  low¬ 
est  note  of  the  Eb  contra-bass  clarinet 
as  written  in  the  bass  clef,  is  G,  one 
octave  lower  than  G'  first  line  of  staff. 

Surely  here  is  sufficient  depth  of 
pitch.  Although  the  pitch  of  the  Eb 


importance  since  most  any  neck  cord 
will  permit  the  player  to  adjust  the 
distance,  but  with  all  other  large  reed 
instruments  the  player  must  keep  the 
instrument  in  the  correct  playing  an¬ 
gle  with  either  the  right  or  left  hand. 

This  means  that  the  fingers  most 
perform  some  other  function  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  operating  the  keys.  If  the  con¬ 
tra-bass  clarinet  can  be  held  by  the 
neck  cord  in  such  a  position  that  the 
fingers  are  relieved  of  all  the  work 
of  maintaining  the  correct  playing 
angle,  just  that  much  more  ease  is 
felt  by  the  player  when  manipulating 
the  keys. 

The  Eb  contra-bass  clarinet  is  not 
a  heavy  instrument,  although  it  is 
quite  large  as  compared  to  the  bass 
clarinet  in  Bb.  It  weighs  but  8V4 
pounds,  and  is  four  feet,  two  and  a 
half  inches  high,  measured  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bell  to  the  top  of  the 
mouthpipe. 

A  comparison  nf  the  depth  of  pitch 
of  the  Eb  contra-bass  clarinet  with 
other  instruments  will  be  more  con¬ 
vincing  in  showing  the  possibilities  of 
the  instrument  when  used  as  the  bass 
of  the  reed  section,  than  any  other 
method  of  description. 

The  lowest  note  (E  below  the  staff 
in  treble  clef)  is  just  one  full  tone 


Aetusl  concert  pitch  of  lowest  mote  (in  best  clef)  of  yeriout  bets 
mstrumetUs,  compered  to  lowest  note  of  Eb  contra-best  clarinet. 


bass  clarinet  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  baritone  saxophone  Ut  Eb  when 
the  parts  are  read  in  the  treble  clef, 
the  bass  clarinet  has  so  much  more 
range  in  the  lower  notes  that  it  far 
surpasses  the  baritone  sax  in  this 
respect. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  symphonic  bands,  is  their 


When  a  passage  such  as  described 
above  is  desired  by  the  entire  reed 
section,  the  Eb  contra-bass  clarinet 
takes  its  place  with  the  bassoon  igid 
bass  saxophones  adding  strength,  and 
quality  to  the  reed  basses.  Naturally 
when  the  entire  band  is  playing  it 
adds  another  bass  voice  to  the  reed 
section  that  aids  materially  in  bal¬ 
ancing  the  tone  power  of  reeds,  and 
brasses. 

Just  as  the  Eb  oontra-bass  clarinet 
increases  the  general  effectiveness  of 
the  reeds  in  the  symphonic  band  so 
will  it  in  the  concert  orchestra. 

The  need  of  a  bass  of  the  clarinet 
family  has  long  been  felt  in  both  band 
and  orchestra,  and  the  new  Eb  contra¬ 
bass  clarinet  has  the  qualifications  for 
filling  this  need. 

In  the  dance  orchestra  the  most 
novel  effects  can  be  produced  with 
this  instrument.  Its  fiexible  tone,  and 
deep,  sonorous  bass  voice  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  demands  of  the  modem 
“hot”  style  of  dance  music.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  will  go  over  big 
in  this  field. 

That  class  of  musician  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  smaller  groups,  such  as 
woodwind,  and  reed  ensembles  will 
instantly  fall  in  love  with  the  Eb  eon- 
tra-bass  clarinet.  It  has  just  the  right 
depth  of  pitch  to  give  the  bass  end 
of  an  ensemble  that  most  desirable 
solidity,  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
musical  worth  of  the  small  ensemble. 

Playing  in  the  bass  clef  is  infinitely 
easier  for ’the  player  of  an  Eb  instru- 
ment  than  with  an  instrument  of  any 
other  key.  This  refers,  of  course,  to 
the  musician  who  has  changed  from 
an  instrument  that  is  played  in  the 
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treble  clef  to  one  that  is  to  be  played 
in  the  bass  clef. 

This  makes  it  a  simple  matter  for 
one  who  takes  up  the  Eb  contra-bass 
darinet,  to  play  bassoon  solos.  As  the 
contra-bass  clarinet  has  not  come  into 
general  use,  there  are  no  solos  for 
the  instrument  published.  At  least  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  locate  any. 
The  fact  that  the  musician  who  takes 
up  contra-bass  clarinet  playing  will 
have  little  trouble  playing  in  the  bass 
clef,  should  go  far  towards  making 
the  instrument  popular. 

Not  only  will  he  be  enabled  to  play 
the  solos  written  for  other  bass  in¬ 
struments,  but  there  will  be  innu¬ 
merable  times  when  his  ability  to  read 
and  play  the  bass  clef  will  be  of  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  in  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra. 

To  summarize  the  requirements  for 
a  bass  of  the  reed  family  diey  would 
be  as  follows :  sufficient  depth  of  pitch 
to  place  the  great  body  of  its  range 
down  in  the  bass  clef;  a  great  enough 
volume  of  tone  to  make  the  voice  ef¬ 
fective  if  used  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  approach  a  reasonable  balance  with 
the  rest  of  the  reeds.  Enough  breadth 
of  tone  to  have  the  proper  timbre  or 
bass  quality;  and  facility  of  execu¬ 
tion  so  that  any  bass  passage  may  be 
freely  written  for  the  instrument 
knowing  they  will  be  well  within  the 
range  of  possibility  for  the  player; 
sufficient  control  over  the  volume  of 
tone  that  it  will  be  easily  possible  to 
make  use  of  its  voice  whether  the 
demand  is  for  volume,  or  softly  played 
passages. 

The  Eb  contra-bass  clarinet  posses¬ 
ses  all  these  virtues  in  abundance, 
which  means  that  we  will  now  be  able 
to  fill  out  the  lowea  end  of  the  reed 
sections  of  our  symphonic  bands  in 
an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  It 
is  a  real  woodwind  bass. 

The  symphonic  band  has  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  all  the  beautiful  color  effects 
that  are  possible  with  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  but  time  will  see  further  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  type  of  musical 
organization.  While  the  reeds  have 
never  been  exploited  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  possibilities,  the  trend 
is  decidedly  in  this  direction,  and  each 
year  sees  more  development  along  this 
line. 

The  contra-bass  clarinet  in  Eb  is 
no  small  contribution  in  this  advance¬ 
ment  of  artistic  development  of  our 
symphonic  bands,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  next  year’s  school  band  contests 
will  find  many  of  them  in  use.  Surely 
the  band  that  is  equipped  sufficiently 
with  them  will  have  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  over  those  who  have  failed  to 
add  this  instrument  to  their  instru¬ 
mentation. 
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School  Band  and  Orchestra 
INSTRUMENTS 

Carl  Fischer  American  Model  Band  Instruments 
were  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-grade, 
medium-priced  instruments.  Their  up  to  date 
models,  quality  of  tone,  correct  intonation,  reliable 
valve  action  and  easy  tone  production  have  made 
them  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  School  Bands. 

Our  stock  of  woodwind  and  reed  instruments 
includes  every  instrument  of  this  kind  used  in 
modern  bands  and  orchestras.  Clarinets  of 
metals,  wood  or  ebonite.  Saxophones,  Flutes, 
Piccolos,  Oboes,  English  Horns,  Bassoons. 
Sarrusophones,  etc. 

VIOLINS 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Violins,  Violas, 
'Cellos  and  String  Basses  and  can  supply  you 
with  a  stringed  instrument  at  almost  any  price 
you  care  to  pay.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  special  catalogs 
of  the  famous  Heberlein  Violins,  Leopold  Auer  Violin  Outfits 
and  the  Joseph  Maddy  All  Aluminum  String  Bass. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you 
a  catalog  with  complete  information. 

Ertrylhing  w*  $ett  is  gtuirsHtetJ 
IiMtniiBcnla  wiki  on  th*  Emt  PayoMot  PUn.  Writ*  for  dMoib. 

Gurl  Fischer  Musical  Instrument  G>mpany 

Tk*  WorU^t  Lmrgtst  Mssstcml  Imstrmmsemt  House 
564S2  Cooper  Square,  New  York 


DANA'S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE 

1869-1931 


Superior  advantages  offered  the  student  of 


STRING,  BRASS  and  WOOD  WIND  INSTRUMENTS 
BAND  and  ORCHESTRA  ENSEMBLE  DAILY 

Write  for  eetuiogue  essJ  complete  mforsssmdoss 
Address  DANA’S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE,  Warren,  Ohio,  Desk  S 
Adc  the  p*rwm  who  has  ttiMlMd  at  old  D.  M.  L 
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Robert  of 


YOU  MUST  TRY  A  BOX  OF 

The 

MICRO  “TRU-ART”  R 


Uniform,  cap,  sticks,  drum  aim  all 
— ^little  Robert  Eick,  only  nine  years 

i  ,  old,  of  Orange, 

l  -  New  Jersey,  is 
'  the  Mascot  of 

ir  '  j  his  dad’s  Peer- 

I  less  band  of 

J  Newark  and 

be  plays  right 
along 
them.  Just 
note  his  excel- 
.  .]  lent  position. 

*  ‘  f  ^  i  All  his  prac- 
ticing  is  done 
at  home; 
if  drum 
lesson 
well 

there’s  a  ter- 
rible  punish¬ 
ment  for  this  little  man — one  whole 
week  without  the  instrument.  This 
disciplinary  suffering,  we  learn  has 
occurred  only  once. 

His  intense  interest,  seriousness  in 
practicing  and  early  success  surely 
destines  him  to  be  one  of  our  star 
drummers  of  the  future. 


Made  of 

Sdected  Ripe  Cane 
Carefully  Graded 

No.  1 — Soft 
No.  2— Med.  Soft 
No.  3 — Medium 
No.  4— Med.  Stiff 
No.  5 — Stiff 


Exceptionally  Low  Priced 

CLARINET  . 11.80  doz.  SOPRANO  SAX . |2.40doz. 

ALTO  CLARINET .  3.00  doz.  ALTO  SAX .  3.00  doz. 

BASS  CLARINET  . 4.20  doz.  MELODY  SAX . 4.20  doz. 

OBOE  .  1.00  cz.  TENC*  SAX . 4.20  doz. 

BASSOON  .  1.00  e».  BARITONE  SAX . 4.80  doz. 

ENGLISH  HORN  .  1.00  ea.  BASS  SAX . 6.00  doz. 

Guaranteed  and  Distributed  by  the  Owners  of  the  Internationally 
Famous  GENUINE  "MICRO”  Hand  Made  "BLACK-LINE”  Reeds 
and  other  ^MICRO”  Musical  Specialties. 

For  Sak  at  All  I.eading  Music  Stores. 

J.  SCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

DBPT.  NO.  a 

10  WEST  19TH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Again,  I  am  not  willing  to  leave  the 
“vocal  accompaniments  and  sympho¬ 
nies  to  the  orchestra.”  It  is  true  that 
much  orchestral  music  is  unfit  for  the 
band  and  should  not  be  played.  It  is 
equally  true  that  many  numbers  are 
as  highly  effective  in  a  band  arrange¬ 
ment  as  in  the  orchestral.  I  might 
mention  Tschaikowsky’s  “March 
Slav”;  Grieg’s  Suite  “Sigurd  the  Cru¬ 
sader”;  the  Andante  con  moto.  Scherzo 
and  Finale  of  Beethoven’s  Symphony 
No.  V ;  three  movements  from  Schu¬ 
bert’s  Third  Sym^^ony;  Bach’s  “big” 
G’  Minor  Fugue,  and  the  chorale-pre¬ 
lude  “We  All  Believe  in  One  God, 
Creator”;  many  Wagner  numbers, 
particularly  Captain  O’Neil’s  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  “Entry  of  the  Gods  into 
Valhalla.”  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  orchestral  numbers  and 
those  for  solo  instruments,  which, 
when  played  from  masterful  arrange¬ 
ments  powerfully  stir  the  hearer. 

“Is  it  good  judgment  to  try  to  train 
a  band  to  attain  very  finely  drawn 
pianissimos  that  are  sometimes  re¬ 
quired  of  an  orchestra?  No  doubt  it 
would  be.  It  is  good  training  in  the 
art  of  restraint.”  I  would  say  to  Mr. 
Lantz  that  he  has,  in  this  parag^'aph, 
expressed  the  greatest  of  all  arts, — 
playing  softly  and  in  tune.  Is  it  good 
judgment?  It  is  the  ONLY  judgment! 
Not  “training  in  the  art  of  making  a 
listening  ear  and  a  tone  conscience- 
ness  within  the  player.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  our  high  school  boys  and 
girls  know  very  little  of  instrumental 


to  expect  during  the  rehearsal. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  Mr.  Lantz 
when  he  writes  that  the  band  “will 
find  ample  outlet  for  its  musical  and 
physical  energies  in  parades,  at  the 
ball  game  and  open-air  concerts.  Let 
the  orchestra  have  its  dainty  pianis¬ 
simo,  and  let  the  band  supply  the  bom¬ 
bastic  effects.”  In  other  words,  drive 
the  public  from  the  band  because  it 
is  an  organization  incapable  of  artis¬ 
tic  results. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have 
travelled  some  15,000  miles  with  the 
Caiieton  Symphony  Band,  covering 
over  half  of  the  United  States, — and 
Canada  from  Winnipeg  west.  Our 
press  book,  which  contains  clippings 
from  over  sixty  large  American  and 
Canadian  city  newspapers,  invariably 
prove  the  fact  that  critics  are  alive 
to  the  worth  of  the  symphony  band. 
“We  were  amazed  at  what  we  heard;” 
“The  Symphony  Band  is  indeed  a 
new  musical  force;”  “here  we  find  the 
virility  of  the  band  and  the  color  of 
the  orchestra;” — these  are  typical 
comments.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  is  fed  up  on  football  bands, 
marching  bands,  and  brass  bands,  it 
takes  clever  press  work  to  interest 
the  public  in  a  band  concert.  Ail  bands 
are  classed  in  the  same  category  and 
few  desire  to  hear  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  closed  in  by  four  walls. 
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PRICES 

Qaruset  #10.00  Saxophone  #10.00 

Atto-c-mel-tenor  combined 
Complete  in  leather  case  postpaid. 
Only  limited  supply.  Orders  Elled  in  order 
receivM.  No  C.  O.  D.  orders  accepted.  Many 
promiocot  players  have  said,  “This  is  the 
answer  to  the  reed  player’s  prayer.”  We  guar¬ 
antee  gauge  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

Broadus  DeMickde  Company 

Importers 
Sole  Disiiibatars  , 

Drawer  30S,  Stacioa  "C",  Los  Aaigolas,  Caltf. 


Orchestra  vs.  Btmd 

,  (Continued  from  pagre  SO) 
scores  give  the  conductor  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  his  study  period,  to  view 
his  organisation  from  a  tonal  stand¬ 
point  and  to  really  know  what  he  is 
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legato  and  less  of  true  instrumental 
tone.  Restraining  a  tone, — ^holding  it 
down  by  force, — teaches  the  player 
nothing  and  has  no  lasting  value. 

The  place  of  strings  in  the  band, — 
string  bass  and  cello, — will  always  be 
a  question  open  to  much  discussion.  I 
firmly  believe  the  string  bass  belongs 
as  much  to  the  band  as  the  orchestra. 
It  is  a  bass  voice  unlike  any  other 
bass  instrument  but  a  perfect  mixing 
tone  with  any  group.  As  to  the  cello, 
while  it  is  mighty  useful  and  gives  fin¬ 
ish  within  any  band,  I  will  not  plead 
for  its  use  or  disuse.  However,  the 
use  or  disuse  of  both  the  string  bass 
and  the  cello,  does  not  make  a  band 
symphonic,  concert,  or  military. 

After  judging  scores  of  contests  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years,  again  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Lantz  when  he  says: 
*T  grant  that  (speaking-of  showman¬ 
ship)  rightly  applied  and  presented 
and  rightly  judged,  it  is  one  of  the 
decisive  qualities  that  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  judging  the  points  of  merit 
or  of  demerit  of  any  performing  body.*' 
Using  string  basses  in  a  band  is  hard¬ 
ly  showmanship.  Unquestionably  their 
tonal  aid  secured  for  the  band  in  ques¬ 
tion  a  highly  solidified  bass  tone  which 
tubas  alone  could  not  give.  Perhaps 
the  bass  saxophone  and  the  bass  clari¬ 
net  helped  out  also.  Showmanship  has 
little  place  in  a  contest  if  playing 


ability  cannot  surpass  it.  The  voice 
that  comes  up  and  out  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  what  counts.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  argument  that  placing  string 
basses  or  cellos  in  a  band  makes  the 
band  so  nearly  like  an  orchestra  that 
someone  must  be  called  in  to  tell  which 
is  band  and  which  is  orchestra. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Lantz 
that  the  orchestra  and  band  should  be 
kept  separate  and  in  their  own  fields. 
At  the  same  time,  the  band  can  be 
made  as  expressive  as  the  orchestra 
and  gain  as  much  public  approval. 
After  all,  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  desire  noise  or  art.  It  is  not  cor¬ 
rect  thinking  to  say  that  “every  bands¬ 
man  remain  loyal  to  the  idea  that 
the  band  ul  first  in  importance,  and 
that  the  orchestra  musicians  cling 
steadfastly  to  the  same  opinion  as  re¬ 
gards  the  orchestra.”  Musical  art  is 
large  enough  for  bands,  orchestras, 
quartets,  choirs,  soloists  and  whatnot. 
From  one  we  learn  to  better  the 
others. 


The  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  Juve¬ 
nile  Band,  directed  by  Mr.  Clarion 
Larson,  appeared  before  the  assem¬ 
bly  Thursday.  They  played  the  selec¬ 
tions  that  they  will  play  at  Grand 
Forks.  The  membership  of  the  band 
is  thirty-two,  and  all  sections  are  com¬ 
plete. 


This  smiling  little  chap  is  George 
Lyke,  Jr.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  New  York, 
only  ten  years  old,  but  a  wizard  at  his 
drums.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  played  with  the  “Juvenile  Concert 
Orchestra”  appearing  in  many  per¬ 
formances  including  the  local  theater. 
George  is  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Mynderse  Academy  Band  of  Seneca 
Falls,  under  the  baton  of'  Mr.  John 
Frazier,  and  Was  selected  to  play  in 
the  state  contests  for  high  school 
bands  at  Syracuse.  At  present  he  is 
studying  with  Mr.  Charles  Gibson  of 
GeiMva,  New  York,  with  whom  he  has 
complete  all  the  rudiments  of  drum¬ 
ming. 


DalSlaitan  Lt.  C  Biaur  B.  F.GaUwaa  OkstSImM 

KING  QIJAUTV  WIN^  GREATER  SUCCESS 

More  and  more  Soloists,  Professional  Musicians  and  Band  Masters  are  realizing  the 
superior  qualities  of  "KING”  instruments. 

More  and  more  they  are  turning  to  "KINGS”  because  "KINGS”  are  so  perf^  in 
time,  have  such  a  wonderful  tone  and  improved  qualities  unknown  before. 

TRY  A  KING  FOR  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
Then  you  will  learn  there  IS  something  about  a  "KING”  you  will  wish  you  had 
known  before.  Make  this  test  without  obligation. 


Where  and  how  can  I  see  and  try  a  new 
King,  without  obligation. 

Send  me  literature  on . . 


Nam*. 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO. 


Address. 
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Coloston  R*  Tuttle 

of  Our  Hall  of  Fame 


KLEIN'S  RAINPROOFED 


For  77  years,  we  have  been 
sullying  particular  people 
with  Unnorms.  Itiseridttt 
that  we  must  satisfy  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Qual- 
ity  ttod  Ecorwmy. 

■  We  have  satisfM  Lead- 

ing  School  Bands  from 
^  Coast  to  Coast  and  are 
1  positive  we  can  please  you 

M  alsa 

Wiita  tm  Catalai 

ami  Pricaa  far  Sparial  OCact 

mW  ami  BmoIw  Umt.  puces 
■  LOVWT  SINCE  191S. 

Origimti  Draarimgi  im  ealan 
mtarastai  tanl  am  ragmatt. 

D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

71S-717.719  Aidi  SL,  PHE.  AOELPHIA.  PA. 
Sptrialiils  m  Sakaal  Bami  Vaifaamm. 


See  Picture  on  Page  2 


COLOSTON  R.  TUTTLE  began 
the  study  of  piano  when  he 
was  seven  years  of  age,  and 
a  year  later  started  on  the  instrument 
of  his  own  choice,  the  comet. 

After  having  been  given  a  thorough 
course  in  theory,  harmony,  and  com¬ 
position,  he  graduated  from  the  Mun- 
cie  (Indiana)  Conservatory  of  Music 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 

Four  years  later  he  graduated  from 
the  cornet  department  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  School  of  Music  at  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

He  then  became  engaged  in  profes¬ 
sional  theater  orchestra  work,  and 
later  played  with  several  concert 
bands,  the  most  notable  of  these  be¬ 
ing  that  of  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  with 
whom  he  spent  two  seasons  playing 
with  the  band  and  studying  with  its 
famous  conductor. 

He  became  interested  in  teaching 
and  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Marion  (Indiana)  School  of  Music  for 
several  years. 

About  seven  years  ago  he  began  to 


realize  the  possibilities  of  band  in¬ 
struction  in  the  public  schools,  but  did 
not  believe  that  a  good  foundation 
could  be  taught  in  large  classes  with 
the  material  then  available,  so  he 
spent  the  next  year  writing  what  is 
now  known  as  “Unisonal  Foundation 
Studies  for  Band”  designed  for  large 
classes  of  absolute  beginners  on  hete¬ 
rogeneous  instruments. 

He  persuaded  the  Marion  School 
Board  to  allow  him  to  try  out  this 
method,  and  the  phenomenal  success 
of  the  Marion  School  Band  and  of  the 
graduates  of  this  band  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Last  summer  he  opened  a  school  at 
Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  to  train  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  in  his  practical 
method  of  training  bands.  The  ven¬ 
ture  was  so  successful  that  he  decided 
to  form  a  permanent  summer  school 
and  this  season  the  school  opens  on 
June  22  for  its  summer  term.  He  has 
a  faculty  of  fine  band  and  orchestra 
men  and  is  looking  forward  to  a  very 
pleasant  summer. 


Anythinf  and  Ewerydiiiif  in  Mom 
Popular  and  Standtfd 

Band.  Ordicatra  and  Shan  Masic 
SoloL  Mcthoda,  and  Inatnictiaa  Booka 
Sava  TioM,  Troubla  and  Monev 
Ordar  from  Ona  Sourca 
Sand  for  Qirculara 

ADELPHIA  MUSIC  HOUSE 

Spadalista  in  School  Muak 
I»17  Arch  atr— t  PhlUdelpiiia.  F». 


The  Normal  High  Sdiool  Orchestra 
of  Normal,  Illinois,  started  out  by 
winning  the  sub-district  contest  and 


in  the  district  contest,  which  was  held 
at  the  Illinois  State  University,  the 
Normal  High  Orchestra  placed  second. 


CELEIIATE 


and  in  1929  shared  the  honor  with 
Omaha  CmitraL  We’d  like  to  see  you 
beat  that. 


Just  a  Habit 

For  the  fourth  time  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska,  High  School  musicians  have 
shown  their  superiority  in  state  high 
school  music  circles  by  winning  the 
Class  A  sweepstakes  trophy  awarded 
annually  to  Hie  school  which  makes 
the  highest  number  of  points  in  the 
state  music  contest.  Hastings  took 
second  place  and  Omaha  (Central  third. 

Lincoln  was  the  winner  of  the 
sweepstakes  in  1926,  1928,  and  1980, 


Mr.  J.  A.  Evanson,  Central  High 
School  of  Flint,  Michigan,  director, 
announced  his  intention  of  leaving 
Central  this  fall  to  attend  either  Co¬ 
lumbia  or  Northwestern  University 
in  order  to  continue  his  study  of 
musk. 


THIRD  POSITION 


FIHs  the  gap  between  elementary  train- 
i^  and  oroMBtra.  Primarily  for  dam 
iast  ruction.  Short  exerdms. 

ANDREW  MKITA.  Mmpliytbeio.  lU. 
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THE 

CLASS  VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTOR 

•y  ANN  HATHAWAY 
HERBERT  BUTLER 

Student's  BooL  75  c*iiH 
TMchcr's  ManwaL  $1.00 

VMIa  eiM  TtMkIat  B*. 

•MM*  •  PraHiMkta 

Prm<iri  WHk  Tkl*  BMk 

Pupil*  meloilr  pUyinc  fiom 
suit.  Tuoes  known  to  most 
youngsters  Tocally,  arc  clewly 
arranged  to  provide  an  enjoyable 
approach  to  violin  -playing.  The 
teacher's  manual  also  gives  piano 


THE  TRIO  CLUB 

COLLECTION  FOR 
VIOLIN,  ’CELLO  AND  PIANO 

Nineteen  numbers  that  ate  fine  for 
the  trio  of  student  or  amateur 
musicians,  vet  real  musical  quali 
ties  make  tnese  gems  most  accept¬ 
able  to  even 
the  best  of 


THE  ROYAL 
OVERTURE  ALBUM 

FOR  ORCHERTRA 

Atirastiv*  Ovsrtarss.  Nat  DR- 

BmBI  ta  Ptag 

A  most  useful  and  desirable  col¬ 
lection  of  light  overtures  in  efiective 
arrangements.  Parts  come  for  1st 
Violin,  2nd  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello, 
Bass,  Oboe,  Flute,  1st  Clarinet, 
2nd  Clarinet,  Bassoon,  1st  Comet, 
2nd  Comet,  Homs,  Trombone, 
Drums  and  PiatM. 

AO  cnnts  Each  fart 
Rlano  Acc.,  $1.00 


THE  SOUSA 
BAND  BOOK 

14  of  the  mcM  popular  marches 
by  John  Philip  aousa.  Includes 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.  One  of 
the  most  widmy  used  of  all  Band 
Books.  There  are  21 
^  parts  obtainable. 

30  cants  Each  Book 


HEdDORE 

PRESSER 


OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 
WmetiTt  Lmr§t*t  Sl»ck 
sns-tyts  CHinNUT  stntn,  fhh>.,  fa. 

Tbs  vsrWs  Isfisst  slask  arnkss  R  ssn- 

vMlsat  to  ssetrallas  all  Batto  taarlaa 


Banjos  and 
Guitars 

(Continued  from  pace  IS) 

is  R  tendency  to  use  these  effects  too 
much  however,  and  too  much  of  any¬ 
thing:  is  too  much»  there  is  no  way  , 
around  it.  They  need  not  be  used  to 
excess,  neither  effect  is  necessary  to 
the  instrument.  It  is  only  that  the 
instrument  produces  them  very  effici¬ 
ently  and  easily,  and  a  lack  of  well- 
balanced  musical  taste  is  apt  to  always 
mean  a  corresponding:  lack  of  moder¬ 
ation.  The  method  of  tuning  is  also 
apt  to  restrict  the  player  to  keys  fav¬ 
orable  to  it  and  to  harmonies  using 
only  the  major  triad  harmonic  color. 
This  is  not  necessary  however,  any 
more  than  it  is  with  the  guitar  played 
with  the  reg:ular  tuning.  A  realization 
of  the  value  of  variety  of  musical  ef¬ 
fects  and  the  acquisition  of  sufficient 
technical  equipment  to  locate  and  com¬ 
mand  them  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
overcome  this  tendency. 

The  g:nitar  with  Hawaiian  tuning 
is  most  effective  as  a  solo  instrument. 
It  can  be  need  with  good  results  as  a 
unit  in  the  popular  type  small  orches¬ 
tra,  although  it  is  seldom  that  a  writ¬ 
ten  part  can  be  found  for  it — ^it  is 
usually  up  to  the  player  to  contrive  his 
part  from  some  other  one  included 
in  the  printed  orchestration,  unless 
the  services  of  a  special  arrang:er  are 
called  upon.  In  playing  position  the 
guitar  is  placed  flat  across  the  lap  or 
upon  a  table.  One  thing  interesting 
about  its .  method  of  tone  production 
is  that  it  is  the  only  instrument  now 
in  use  that  produces  and  controls  its 
tone  in  a  similar  way  to  the  ancient 
clavichord,  and  the  da'vichord  had 
enough  appeal  for  musicians  so  that 
it  was  the  favorite  of  the  great  Bach 
and  many  of  his  contemporaries  even 
after  the  harpsichord,  and  later  on 
the  piano,  was  solidly  established. 

Another  member  of  the  guitar  family 
that  should  be  mentioned  here  is  th« 
ubiquitous  ukulele,  for  it  is  only  a  very 
small  g:uitar  with  the  fifth  and  sixth 
strings  omitted,  the  fourth  string 
tuned  an  octave  higher  in  relation  to 
the  first  three  strings,  and  the  whole 
range  of  the  instrument  raised  usually 
a  fifth,  when  tuned  in  D,  and  some¬ 
times  a  fourth,  when  tuned  in  C.  Gut 
strings  are  used,  and  they  are  strum¬ 
med  with  a  large  soft  pick  or  the  fin¬ 
ger-tips.  But  the  same  fingering  is 
used  for  these  four  string:8  aa  with 
the  first  four  8tring:8  of  regular 
g:uitar,  except  that  the  sound  g:iven 
is  a  fifth  or  fourth  higher  than  for  the 
guitar— depending  on  the  ukulele  tun- 


HOLLAND 

351  WEST  42nd  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

One  block  west  of 
Broadway  in  tka 
kaait  of  tka  cHy. 


400  Rooms 

•Rch  with  bath 
«  and  shower » 


Every  room  it  a 
complete  epert- 
ment  in  Htelf,  with 
comforteble  dit- 
eppeering  beds, 
modem  beth  end 
shower,  serving 
pentry  and  elec¬ 
tric  refrigeretion. 


$15.00  weekly 

and  up 


Fina  yrill  and  ras- 
taerant,  (wiinniinf 
pool  and  synmaiiHM. 


Dam’l  ftlt  «•  —0—  ra*  Mmtieim  wktm  ■'rithie  Adwtnbtri. 
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y.Nhv 


T^d-O-Ts^y 


,  ^trinqs 

y^htfAmmcx^Jonmasts^maken 

New  in  every  sense  of  the  WORD! 

Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  an  advanced  player  you  will 
appreciate  the  difference  these  D  strings  will  make  in  your  instru¬ 
ment.  You’ll  feel  their  vibrant  quality — their  new  brilliance 
and  easy  response.  And  they’ll  last  twice  as  long  as  any  Alumi¬ 
num  strings  you  have  ever  had ! 

Get  the  Sew  Strimg$  from  your  musit  Jemler— 

Write  to  ms  if  he  emnssot  supply  yoji. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 


Le(s  tetrm^es  Ike  Aererluers  wke  yelremim 


Wm.  S.  Haynes  Co^  makers  These  marks 
of  high  grade  Boehm  Flutes  identify  genuine 
and  Pkcfdos  used  by  the  Haynes  products 
leading  artists  in  Symphony 
and  Opera  Orchestras. 


WM.S.  HAYNES 
Em.  1S88 


A  special  Silver  Flute,  less 
expensive  type  for  students. 

New  cmtmlog  sent  on  request. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


108  MsiMchussns  Avenue 


VkSl^esCa 

MSTOAMMS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


ing  used.  For  the  regular  guitar  gut, 
silk,  or  steel  strings  may  be  used,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  effect  wanted.  With 
steel  strings  a  pick  is  often  used 
which  increases  the  volume  of  tone 
possible  but  restricts  somewhat  the 
range  of  effect  possible,  pick-playing 
is  more  effective  in  the  playing  of 
music  of  a  popular  type  than  more 
solid  music.  For  music  of  the  more 
classical  type  and  also  of  traditional 
guitar  character  the  strings  are 
plucked  with  the  finger-tips  and  thumb 
of  the  right  hand.  The  ukulele  is  re- 
tricted  to  three  and  four  note  chords 
in  the  center  of  the  piano  register. 
Unless  some  other  instrument  fur¬ 
nishes  it  these  chords  are  without  bass 
tones,  but  within  the  limits  set  by  its 
siM  and  method  of  playing  and  tun¬ 
ing,  .the  tone  is  incisive,  harp-like, 
and  pleasing.  It  is  also  possible  to 
use  it  as  a  solo  instrument  but  it  is 
more  limited  in  this  respect  than  other 
members  of  the  fretted  families.  One 
use  it  could  have  that  is  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped  is  to  give  young  students  of 
harmony  and  ear-training  a  direct 
method  of  measuring  the  values  of 
chords  and  modulations.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  the  easiest  to  play 
of  any,  it  is  also  the  most  inexpensive 
of  any.  It  will  produce  any  chord  in 
its  first  form  or  with  any  alteration 
although  only  four  notes  of  the  chord 
are  possible,  but  this  is  also  the  case 
with  vocal  quartets,  and  chords  of  the 
ninth — which  arq.  the  only  five  note 
chords  such  students  will  be  called 
upon  to  know,  are  often  written  with 
one  of  the  notes  omitted.  These  chords 
possible  on  the  ukulele,  moreover,  are 
produced  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
finger  exertion.  So  there  is  no  reason 
why  young  harmony  students  who  do 
not  play  any  man-voiced  instrument 
should  not  use  it  to  assist  them  in 
memorizing  the  effects  of  modulations, 
transitions,  and  various  key  relations. 


Instruments  of  the  banjo  family, 
with  the  exception  of  the  regular  or 
five-string  banjo,  exactly  parallel  the 
instruments  of  the  mandolin  family 
in  tuning  and  technic.  They  include 
the  mandolin-banjo,  the  tenor  which 
corresponds  to  the  mandola  or  viola, 
the  cello-banjo  which  parallels  the 
mando-cello  or  the  violoncello,  and  the 
bass-banjo  which  parallels  the  mando- 
bass  or  the  bass-vi<d.  There  is  also 
the  guitar-banjo  which  is  played  and 
fingered  like  the  guitar.  In  all  of  them 
the  source  of  the  sound  is  a  skin  head 
stretched  tightly  over  a  stout  rim  and 
serving  as  the  sound-board  and  an  air- 
chamber  formed  by  the  head,  rim,  and 
a  back  or  resonator.  This  gives  all 
of  the  family  the  type  of  tone  that 
is  accepted  as  characteristic  of  the 


Winona  Band  and  Orchestra 
Summer  School 

ideal  place  for  both  •tudeat  and  readier  to  ftudy  aO 
phasea  of  inatrumental  muaic,  midat  an  enviixMunent 
of  cultiire  and  refinement. 

Platt  NOW  to  Mend  next  Summer, 

TUITION  REASONABLE 
Write  fee  parOesdan 

COLOSTON  R.  TUTTLE,  DIR. 

MAKION,  IND.  (Wlu« 
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ITHACA 

BAND  and  ORCHESTRA 
SCHOOL 


NOTED  FACULTY  HEADED  BY 
ERNEST  S.  WILLIAMS 
Degree  courses  prepare  students  for 
Directors  of  Instruinental  Music  in 
public  sdKxds,  Conductors  of  Bands 
and  Orchestras  and  for  professional 
positions. 

All  graduates  of  this  school  are  placed 
in  excellent  teaching  and  playing 
positions. 

Sununer  Camp,  June  22-Aug.28 

"la  Haart  of  ibo  Caukilb’* 
SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 

For  mfmwutiom 

Ithaca  Bandand  Orchestra  School 
ITHACA  COLLEGE 

DEWITT  PABK  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


ALL  WEATHER  LOOSE  LEAF 

BAND  MUSIC  FOLIO 

Simple,  practical,  dtu* 
able,  light  weight, 
weather  proof,  holds 
two  dozen  loose 
sheets  parade  size. 
Mounted  on  music 
lyre  without  covering 
a  note.  123,000  sold. 
(rmo»T)  ^  economy  Lw^ly 

adopted  by  high 
school,  college  and  municipal  bands. 
Write  for  Free  information. 

THE  DWIGHT  W.  GODARD  CO.,  D««.  S 
2)  SomL  Rival  Sc  Antafa,  IlL,  U.  S.  A. 


REEDS 

Leading  artiats  with 
Souaa,  Royal  Scotch  High- 
landera,  ICoaaa’  Banda,  etc., 
use  xj.  HONI  (Parle) 
RBBDS"  as  the  BEST. 

Try  Thcail  Be  CeaTteeedt 
ORB  DOLLAR 
Brings  liberal  trial  as¬ 
sortment  and  ends  reed 
troubles.  Mention  instru¬ 
ment  when  ordering' 

Free  catalog  of  world’s 
finest  reed  instruments. 

Dealers  Wanted 
HOlfBTCOHBB  R  SOIf 

Imaertcza  Madlaea.  WIs. 


August  Gerniinder 
dC  Sons 

119  West  42iid  Street 
New  York  City 

BatahUahad  1S4< 

▼iollms.  Rows,  Oases,  Real  Old 
TtoUas,  “OeinfiBder’  Art”  Ttollas, 
Piae  aad  Ragxaduatad  Imported 
Tloltas,  Rapadrlng,  Rachaaglag. 

SRPRRRRD  RATIKRRTS 
Ask  about  The  AmpUtoue,  Xr.  A.  IB 
OemfludaK*s  woudorfol  IbtobMou. 

Soad  foe  Obtalog  B. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  YEAR 

** ARABIAN  SENTINEL” 

MARCHE  ORIENTALE 
By  KARL  L.  KING 

Prefaaaioaal  Gaada  Fall  Baad,  60c 

J.  B.  AGNEW,  etMithtr 
3444  HiaUaad  Ksaaea  Oly.  Me. 


banjo  family.  '  With  the  mandolin- 
banjo,  double  -  stringing,  mandolin 
strings  and  scale  are  used  and  the 
tone  is  consequently  less  banjoistic 
because  of  the  double  stringing  and 
shorter  strings  which  tend  to  slow  up 
the  response  from  the  head  and  take 
away  the  snap  and  piquancy  of  the 
banjo  tone.  The  cello,  guitar,  and 
bass  banjos  lose  this  quality  more 
slightly  because  of  the  necessity  for 
a  large  head  to  correspond  to  their 
deeper  voicing  and  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  these  larger  heads  tight 
enough  to  be  fully  efficient.  These 
instruments  are  effective,  however,  as 
what  they  lose  is  not  enough  to  be 
obstrusively  noticeable,  and  have  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  a  banjo  ensemble. 
The  most  effective  and  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  member  of  the  family  is  the  tenor 
which  uses  the  same  tuning  as  the 
mandola  and  the  viola.  In  the  tenor 
the  scale  used  fixes  the  string  length 
at  from  23  to  21  inches  with  the  longer 
string  being  oftenest  used.  This 
length  gives  sufficient  prominence  to 
the  higher  harmonics  to  give  the  tone 
the  brilliancy  and  vigor  associated 
with  banjo  tone.  It  also  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  strings  to  have  sufficient 
tension  to  control  the  head  positively 
without  having  so  much  weight  as  to 
make  difficult  to  finger.  Yet  this 
length  does  not  make  the  fingering  of 
chord,  scale,  and  arpeggio  patterns 
at  all  difficult  Violin  fingering,  using 
one  finger  to  each  note  whether 
sharped  or  flatted,  and  ’cello  fingering, 
using  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  fingers  for 
the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  frets,  are  both 
used  in  the  left-hand  technic.  It  is 
equally  effective  as  a  harmony  and 
rhythm  or  a  melodic  instrument,  but 
it  finds  its  chief  usefulness  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  rhjrthm  with  the  same  har¬ 
mony  as  the  rest  of  the  ensemble  at 
all  times.  Banjo  bands  may  consist  of 
tenors  only,  playing  first  and  second 
parts  with  sometimes  a  third  part  add¬ 
ed,  or  of  the  full  banjo  instrumenta¬ 
tion  with  first  tenor  usually  playing 
the  most  important  part  and  the  man¬ 
dolin  banjo  playing  a  figuration  part 
above  the  first  tenor  or  the  melody 
an  octave  higher  when  it  needs  em¬ 
phasis.  The  first  sort  of  banjo  ensem¬ 
ble  is  more  easily  and  quickly  organ¬ 
ized,  the  second  is  more  effective  and 
has  a  wider  range  of  effects  musical 
possible  to  it. 

A  good  band  of  wind  and  brass  with 
a  tenor  banjo  section  treated  as  a 
rhythm  section  able  to  furnish  its 
rhythm  with  any  harmonic  base  de¬ 
sired  is  about  as  effective  as  anything 
you  can  imagine.  It  would  be  a  good 
way  for  some  high  school  band  to  win 
some  important  contests  next  season. 


MT.aw. 

WOUND  VldUN  STRINGS 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  very  valnable  boolclat  for  aO 
■triiig  mnwciaiw,  dsecribing  striag 
makmg  and  winding,  and  giviag 
details  regarding  tha  wondarfnl 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings. 

Sqmitr-TrmtJ  HermHiaJfy  Scolrd 
wound  strings  ara  snppliad  all 
string  mnwriana  at  dia  National 
High  School  CausD  at 
INTERLOCHBN,  MICHIGAN 


V.  C  SQUIER  COMPANY 

gATTLB  CREEK,  MICH. 


Theodora  Troendle 

Pianist 

Composer 

Artist  Teacher 

Sherwood  Music  School 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
_ CHiaGO 

Boys  Girls 


HY-SHINE  your  Sozo- 
pfaone  or  Horn  with  a 
luster  you  can’t  forget. 
Send  10c  to  cover  post¬ 
age  and  packing  for  gen¬ 
erous  free  sample. 
HY-SHINB  PRODUCTS 

6310  Wwitwoctfc  Av*.  CUeage 
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Joliet 
to  Lose 

Third  of  Band 
by  Graduation 

This  year’s  National  prize-win¬ 
ning  band  will  suffer  a  temporary 
relapse  in  June  when  thirty-two  of  its 
ninety-hve  powerful  performers  get 
their  high  school  diplomas  and  bid 
farewell  to  the  Joliet  Township  High 
School  Band. 

Of  the  remaining  sixty-three,  twen¬ 
ty-nine  juniors  will  remain  one  more 
year,  twenty-five  sophomores  two 
more  years,  and  eight  freshies  will 
have  three  more  years  to  go. 

But  that  only  makes  ninety-four. 
Who  is  hiding  out  on  us?  Ah!  Dis¬ 
covered!  It  is  Julius  Turk  who  di¬ 
vides  his  affection  between  the  bassoon 
and  the  bass  clarinet.  Julius  is  this 
year  in  the  eighth  grade.  If  he  keeps 
up  his  present  rate  of  progress,  what 
a  reed  exi>ert  he’ll  be  four  years  from 
now. 

The  Joliet  Band  has  a  parliamentary 
system  of  government  as  judicial  and 
authoritative  as  the  Supreme  Court. 
Just  read  over  this  list  of  executives: 
president,  Clinton  Leach;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  Brehm;  secretary,  Robert 
Clemens;  treasurer,  Donald  Griffin; 
librarian,  Edward  Thurlow;  quarter¬ 
master,  Harold  Leonhardt;  property- 
men,  William  Balch,  Robert  Cooper, 
and  Edward  Camp;  and  executive 
committee,  Clinton  Leach,  Robert 
Brehm,  Robert  Clemens,  Donald  Grif¬ 
fin,  Eugene  Wright,  and  Robert  Hoff¬ 
man. 

There  are  two  assistant  conductors, 
George  V.  Hendrick,  and  Forrest  Mc¬ 
Allister,  son  (we  almost  said  carbon 
copy)  of  the  great  Archie  R.  Miss 
Margaret  Wiswell,  sponsor  of  the 
band,  discovered  her  picture  in  last 
month’s  issue  of  The  School  Musician. 

Losing  thirty-two  star  players,  a 
fraction  over  a  third  of  the  entire 
band  this  year,  will  give  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Allister  some  extra  work  to  keep  his 
Class  A  trophy  at  home  next  spring. 
But  the  chances  are  he’ll  do  it. 


To  meet,  to  know,  to  love — and  then 
to  part. 

Is  the  sad  tsde  of  many  a  human  heart. 

— Coleridge. 


A  circle  may  be  small,  yet  it  may  be 
as  mathematically  beautiful  and  per¬ 
fect  as  a  large  one. — Disraeli. 


RIGHT 

NOW 

Set  yourself  for  first 
hand  advance  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  details  of 
the  contests  for  next 
spring — band,  orches¬ 
tra,  solo  and  ensemble. 

♦ 

First 

publication  of 
Contest 
Numbers 

♦ 

Interpretations 

♦ 

New  Rules 

♦ 

Time  and  places 
of  Contests 

♦ 

Everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  ccmtests  and  the 
business  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation.  All  will  be 
published  first,  in  our 
own  official  publica- 
titm.  The  School  Mu¬ 
sician.  Any  one  issue 
will  be  wordi  the  price 
you  pay  for  10  issues. 
Turn  now  to  page  48. 
Clip  the  coupon. 

RIGHT 

NOW 


Teaching 

Band 

Instruments 
by  Radio 

(Continued  from  pace  31) 

(3)  That  parent  supervision  of 
student’s  work  is  quite  general  with 
radio  pupils,  while  it  is  quite  unusual 
in  ordinary  education.  Mother  listens 
to  the  lesson  at  home,  then  tests  the 
child  when  he  or  she  returns  from 
school,  to  see  whether  the  student  is 
following  instructions  correctly  or  not. 

The  best  classes  I  visited  were  those 
in  charge  of  grade-  teachers  or  vocal 
music  teachers  who  followed  instruc¬ 
tions  implicitly  because  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  instruments  being 
taught.  The  poorest  classes  were  those 
in  charge  of  band  leaders  or  band 
players  who  knew  something  about  the 
instruments.  These  supplemented  the 
radio  lessons  with  their  own  instruc¬ 
tions,  which  always  consisted  of 
rhythmic  exercises  and  other  problems 
and  only  served  to  distract  attention 
from  the  fundamental  thing — tone 
quality  and  musical  expression. 

I  felt  that  most  of  the  pupils  in 
the  classes  I  visited  learned  more  in 
the  five  radio  lessons  than  they  would 
have  learned  if  I  had  taught  each 
class  in  person.  The  pupils  were  tre-, 
mendously  enthusiastic  over  their  ac¬ 
complishments  and  every  class  visited 
had  arranged  to  continue  as  a  school 
band.  / 

Classes  of  twenty  students  seemed 
to  do  the  best  work.  Smaller  classes 
were  probably  too  informal  while 
large  classes  found  it  difficult  to  play 
softly  enough  so  the  players  could  hear 
the  radio  when  playing  along  with  the 
studio  band. 

Differences  in  age  seemed  to  make 
little  difference  in  the  radio  classes. 
Three  ten  year  old  girls,  who  were 
among  those  participating  in  the  dem¬ 
onstration  broadcast,  played  as  well 
or  better  than  the  older  children  in 
the  group.  Practically  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  classes  visited  were  able 
to  play  the  fifteen  songs  in  the  lessofi 
booklets  and  many  had  learned  addi¬ 
tional  tunes  which  they  had  found  in 
h]rmn  books,  or  tones  they  had  song 
or  heard. 

While  my  chief  concern  was  in  the 
experimental  classes  conducted  during 
school  and  under  school  'supervision, 
the  lessons  proved  equally  successful 
in  the  case  of  individuals;  adults  tak- 


Violins 


OLD  Ni:w 
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ing  the  lessons  privately  in  their 
homes.  Replies  from  these  people 
showed  that  most  adults  are  self-con¬ 
scious  and,  though  anxious  to  learn 
to  play  a  musical  instrument,  are  un¬ 
willing  to  be  seen  carrying  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  and  fnun  lessons,  by  children. 

For  these  people  the  radio  course 
was  a  blessing,  for  they  could  learn 
to  play  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
homes,  without  telling  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Many  letters  attest  to  this.  One 
group  of  five  relatives  living  on  farms 
within  a  radius  of  56  miles,  each  todc 
the  lessons  at  home,  then  assembled 
for  group  practice,  to  the  delight  of 
all  members. 

One  mother  thought  the  lesson  peri¬ 
od  had  been  timed  to  suit  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  young  mothers,  so  they 
could  take  the  lessons  while  the  baby 
was  enjoying  the  universal  afternoon 
nap. 

I  have  long  believed  that  so-called 
educational  radio  programs  which  at¬ 
tempted  to  combine  entertainment  with 
instruction,  could  not  attain  perma¬ 
nency  and  that  actual  classroom  par¬ 
ticipation  is  necessary  in  radio  educa¬ 
tion  if  it  is  to  endure.  The  purpose  of 
this  experiment  was  to  prove  that 
highly  specialized  participation  is  pos¬ 
sible  if  the  radio  lessons  are  adequate¬ 
ly  planned  and  supervised. 

The  radio  band  course  was  not  sup¬ 
plementary  to  other  courses  being 
taught  in  school,  but  was  a  separate 
unit  of  endeavor,  controlled  entirely 
from  the  broadcasting  studio.  How 
long  such  a  course  could  continue  be¬ 
fore  interest  began  to  lag  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture.  I  believe  that  ten  to 
fifteen  lessons  would  reach  the  peak, 
after  which  interest  would  decline  be¬ 
cause  of  individual  differences  among 
the  pupils.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  It 
might  be  possible  to  extend  a  course 
through  an  entire  year  by  so  planning 
the  work  that  a  new  starting  point 
could  be  reached  at  certain  periods. 

Successfully  teaching  thousands  of 
students  of  varying  ages  to  play 
twelve  different  musical  instruments 
at  the  same  time  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  field  of  radio  education  is  far 
greater  than  most  of  us  have  ever 
realized.  But  radio  education  must  not 
be  combing  with,  or  confused  with, 
radio  entertainment  or  both  will  fail. 

I  thoroughly  argee  with  the  real 
educator  who  once  said,  “Radio  edu¬ 
cation  begins  when  you  get  pencils 
and  paper  in  the  hands  of  students 
and  the  pencils  begin  to  work.”  Wheth¬ 
er  it  be  pencil,  ruler  or  band  instru¬ 
ment,  the  psychology  is  the  same  and 
the  measure  of  success  of  all  radio 
education  can  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  whole-hearted  participa¬ 
tion  engendered. 
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The  Big 
Parade 


(Continued  from  page  11) 
Oklahoma  was  more  than  well  repre¬ 
sented.  The  university  band,  guest 
band  of  the  day,  led  the  parade  and 
then  Stillwater,  in  gold  sweaters  and 
playing  like  veterans.  Miami  in  two 
shades  of  blue,  Picfaer  in  scarlet  and 
white,  and  Sand  Springs  Home  Band 
made  up  of  watch-charm  players 
mostly,  they  were  so  little,  and  Bris¬ 
tow  and  Cleveland  all  did  the  guest 
state  proud. 

Fairfield,  Neb.,  was  the  one  pure 
spot  in  the  parade  so  far  as  color  was 
concerned.  These  bandsmen  wore 
white  uniforms  with  stiffly-fiaring 
capes.  Two  bands  didn’t  appear  in 
the  parade;  they  had  started,  on  their 
homeward  way.  These  were  from 
Springsdale,  Ark.,  and  Cisco,  Texas. 

One  of  the  colorful  spots  in  the  pa¬ 
rade  was  the  four  cars  in  which  Paw¬ 
nee  Bill  and  a  group  of  feathered  and 
blanketed  Indians,  in  from  Pawnee 
with  the  Pawnee  band,  rode. 

From  high  office  windows  all  along 
the  street,  as  the  colorful  procesMon 
moved  between  tall  rows  of  office 
buildings,  came  showers  of  home¬ 
made  confetti — bits  of  white  paper — 
tons  of  it,  making  a  veritable  snow¬ 
storm  in  May  time.  After  the  bands 
had  passed  and  the  crowd  had  thin¬ 
ned,  the  pavements  and  sidewalks 
were  frosted  with  paper,  relic  of  a 
noon-time  carnival. 

In  addition  to  the  contesting  bands 
and  the  college  guests  from  Oklahoma 
University,  there  were  in  the  parade  a 
half  doxen  bands  from  nearby  high 
schools,  invited  to  Tulsa  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  but  not  participating  in  the  band 
contest. 

As  the  crowd  crumbled,  with  the 
passing  of  the  last  contingent,  all 
roads  seemed  to  lead  to  the  great 
Skelly  Stadium  for  the  next  great 
event  of  this  eventful  day,  a  day  the 
living  citizenship  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
will  probably  never  forget. 
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All  through  the  next  school  year — every  month  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  June — you  can  have  and  enjoy  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  official  (U'gan  of  the  National  Scho<d  Band  and 
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And  in  addition  we  will  send  you  free  a  copy  of  this  issue 
with  all  its  information  and  pictures,  for  your  private  treasure 
chest.  Something  to  show  your  grandchiltlren.  Ten  years  from 
now  you’ll  give  110  for  a  copy  of  this  issue. 


Two  Quarters  and  a  Dime 

For  only  two  quarters  and  a  thin  dime  you  can  have  every 
month,  6rst  hand  official  information  on  all  contest  matters; 
interpretations  of  contest  numbers;  articles  on  all  band  and 
orchestra  instruments  by  leading  audiorities;  fascinating  stories 
— all  the  enjoyable  reading  you  can  do  all  winter  long.  Send 
the  coupon  NOW.  Don’t  wait  until  it’s  too  late  to  get  your 
souvenir  copy  of  this  issue. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


THE  SCHCXDL  MUSICIAN. 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  School  Musician  for  one  year,  for 
which  I  enclose  60c  (stamps  or  P.  O.  money  order)  in  full  payment. 


A  packed  house  was  the  result  of 
a  concert  recently  given  by  the  Engle¬ 
wood  and  Littleton,  Colorado,  High 
Schools. 


Name. 


Print  or  write  plainly 


Street  No. 


Do  you  wish  to  represent  this  magazine  as  correspondent  and  subscription 
Agent?  Yes  □  No  □ 


"Nothing"  It  Right 

Teacher:  “What  do  all  these  zeros 
on  your  paper  mean?’’ 

Pupil:  “Nothing.” 


.  .T..  Windows  ot 


ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
632  Jackson  Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  complete  catalog  and  free  trial 
offer  on  Elkhart  Band  Instruments. 


tell  the  Story 


100K  in  your  dealer’s  display  windows.  They 
j  will  tell  you  faas  you  want  to  know.  For  dealers 
display  in  their  windows  the  merchandise  which 
they  are  proud  to  handle  —  the  values  that  they 
believe  to  be  outstanding. 

That’s  why  so  many  good  dealers  give  Elkhart 
instmments  a  prominent  place  in  their  window  dis¬ 
plays.  They  are  merely  backing  up  their  belief  that 
Ell^arts  offer  the  greatest  dollar  for  dollar  buy  in  the 
whole  field  of  moderately  priced  band  instruments. 

33  Models  to  Choose  From 

The  Elkhart  line  is  complete  —  33  fine  models. 
Designed  and  built  by  band  instrument  specialists. 
Produced  in  a  modern  fiiaory  with  every  fecility  for 

?[uality  manufiicture.  Triple  inspected  to  insure  satis- 
action.  Sold  under  a  binding  factory  guarantee. 
Priced  to  make  quick  sales  to  those  who  appreciate 
unusual  quality  at  a  lower  price. 

Make  This  Convincing  Test 

Go  to  your  Elkhart  dealer.  Ask  to  see  and  try  an  Elkhart 
Saxophone,  Cornet,  Trombone  or  whatever  your  favorite 
instrument  may  be.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  attractive  de¬ 
sign,  beautiful  finish  and  wealth  of  refinements.  'Then  make 
a  playing  test.  Note  the  ease  of  blowing,  the  excellent  in¬ 
tonation,  the  lively  mechanical  aaion.  After  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more.  You’ll  agree  that  there  could 
be  nothing  finer  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

Elkhart  sales  are  growing  steadily.  Many  fine  school  bands 
are  Elkhart  equipped  throughout.  All  users  are  enthusiastic 
boosters.  It  will  pay  you  to  prove  these  faas  for  yourself. 
Go  in  and  see  your  Elkhart  dealer.  Today.  Or  write  us  for 
free  literature  and  details  of  liberal  Free-Trial  offer. 


Band&Orchestra  - — 

INSTRUMENTS  — 

Qty — — - - - Siatt. 


1 


D9n’t  /ml  to  mtniiou  Tht  Stkool  MuiieioH  whom  writing  Advtrtistrt. 


Tulsa  Awards  Trophies 

to  the  new  Nationai  Champions 


The  1931  National  Band  Contest  has  passed 
into  history.  Tulsa  proved  a  royal  host  and  the 
hundreds  of  youthful  musicians  who  were  her  guests 
will  always  cherish  fond  memories  of  her  hospitality. 
The  winners  proudly  carried  away  the  trophies  of 
their  viaories  and  the  losers  cheerfully  resolved  to 
improve  their  showing  next  year. 

Among  the  Class  A  Bands — ^Joliet,  Illinois,  placed 
first;  Marion,  Indiana,  second;  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
third  and  Nicholas  Senn  of  Chicago,  fourth. 

The  Class  B  winners  were  the  same  as  last  year 
with  Hobart,  Indiana,  first  and  the  Boys’  Vocational 
School  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  second. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  faa  that  every  one  of  these 
six  viaorious  bands  showed  a  decided  preference 
for  Conn  instruments. 

And  Conns  predomi-  C.  G.  CONN,  642 
nated  too,  among  the 
solo  and  ensemble 
winners. 

Year  after  year 
Conn  equipped  bands 
and  players  have 


shown  this  same  ability  to  carry  off  the  laurels. 

'These  faas  should  be  of  interest  to  every  direaor 
and  every  musician  ambitious  to  achieve  greater 
success.  The  perfea  intonation  of  Conn  instruments, 
their  easy  playing  qualities  and  all  ’round  musical 
perfeaion  enable  musicians — amateur  or  professional — 
to  make  the  most  of  their  talents. 

John  Philip  Sousa,  America’s  premier  bandmaster, 
says:  "Complete  equipment  with  Conn  Band  Instru¬ 
ments  enhances  the  musical  value  of  any  band  at 
least  50%.’’ 

Fre«  Trial  oa  Aay  €3aBa 

Why  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  genuine  Conn  for 
this  summer’s  praaice.  Be  ready  when  fall  starts  to 
take  full  advantage  of  yoxir  musical  opportunity.  ’The 

cost  is  no  greater  than 


Cotm  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


IF  CONN  IS  NOT 


INSTRUMINT 


NOT 


for  any  other  so  called 
standard  make.  A  trial  will 
convince  you.  See  your 
Conn  dealer  now.  Or 
write  for  interesting 
booklet  about  your 
favorite  instrument. 


GENUINE  CONN 


